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LAST 
SUPPER” 


Study of a 
celebrated 
painting 


By John M. Runge 


“The Last Supper,’ by Leonardo da 
Vinci, portrays the last meeting between 
Christ and His chosen followers before His 
passion. Ingeniously the artist captures 
the moment when the sacred evening meal 
is disrupted by the Master's words: “‘One 
of you shall betray Me.”’ 


In their faces the figures seated at the 
table show fear and astonishment, anger 
and doubt, as well as grief at not being 
able to understand Jesus. The intensity 
of their emotions is further depicted by 
the movements of their hands and arms. 
As Goethe slyly observes, Italian painters 
do this sort of thing quite naturally. 


In the center of the scene is the serene 
figure of Christ, making no apparent effort 
to quell the sform. His arms spread 
apart, His hands resting tranquilly on the 
table, He presents a picture of perfect in- 
ward poise. 


The Twelve are pictured in groups of 
three. At Jesus’ right are John, Judas, 
and Peter. John, the beloved disciple, is 
the only one who makes no protesting ges- 
ture, as if he knew that no suspicion could 
fall on him. He sits quiet, crushed in heart, 
listening to impetuous Peter, who touches 
John's shoulder and urges him to demand 
the traitor’s identity. In sharp contrast is 
the figure of swarthy, passionate Judas, in- 
to whom Satan had entered and made 
an instrument of evil; he moves his left 
hand toward Christ and the sop, while his 
clenched fist holds a moneybag and upsets 
a saltcellar. The large knife in Peter's 
hand seems about to hit Judas in the back. 


To Christ's left the painter has placed 
_ James the Elder, Thom 


as, and Philip. This 


group also is perturbed by the suda 
unexpected turn of events. James: 
himself back, his arms extended | 
sternation. Philip, a gentle youth 
locks about his temples, holds both 
to his breast and seems to say:; 
Thou knowest my heart. It is | 
Thomas leans forward, lifting hi:i 
with raised forefinger, as if to emy 
his question: ‘“‘One, didst Thou 

a traitor? Then, who can it be?” 


At one end of the table in th; 
group Bartholomew stands and fasti 
eyes on Christ in an agony of su) 
James: the Younger reaches ove 
touches Peter in an effort to calm t: 
headed one by suggesting he w 
the Master explains. Andrew, the: 
bearded old man, lifts both hai 
omazement and indignation: ‘‘It is 


The excited gestures of the figu 
the other end of the table indicate « 
ing desire to discuss the startling nj 
the evening. Matthew, with outstr 
arm, points vehemently in the sve. 
Judas. The outstretched arm, it 
noted here, serves the artistic purpe 
binding together the adjacent grow 
disciples, just as the arm of James 
opposite end of the table unifies tho» 
groups. The face of Thaddaeus show 
prise, and the cautious gesture 
thumb seems to say: ‘‘That is what} 
always suspected.’’ Simon, oldest 
disciples and seated at the end « 
table, is less perturbed than those a 


him; holding both of his palms ou 


he expresses doubt: ‘‘How am | to» 
this?” 


The original painting, done during the last decade of the 15th centur 
found on a wall in a Dominican monastery in Milan. This scene in the 


of Christ furnished a subject for the br 


ushes of many of the foremost p 


ers of the Renaissance, but it remained for Da Vinci to embody in form 
color all the feeling of restrained tragedy and tense human emotions att 


ant upon this occasion. 
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THE LUTHERAN WIT 


By Carl A. Gieseler 


RCH 21, 1961 


How FREQUENTLY SHOULD A CHRIS- 
TIAN partake of the Lord’s Supper? 
The Bible does not say. 

When should the church administer 
the Holy Communion? “Despite all 
that has been written and is still being 
written, often with a voice of absolute 
authority, no direct answer to the ques- 
tion, as far as the church is concerned, 
can be found in the Scriptures.” 
(Page 509) * 

Nowhere in the four accounts of 
Christ’s instituting the Lord’s Supper 
(in Matthew 26, Mark 14, Luke 22, 
and 1 Corinthians 11), nor anywhere 
else in the New Testament is the exact 
frequency of communing prescribed. 
Our Lord simply takes for granted that 
this ceremony will be repeated often 
by His disciples and followers after 
His suffering, death, resurrection, and 
ascension into heaven. There is no 
record of a celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper during the 40 days Jesus ap- 
peared to His disciples and other Chris- 
tians after His resurrection. 

According to St. Luke, Jesus said to 
His disciples: “This do in remem- 
brance of Me.” St. Paul reports His 
words in greater detail: “This is My 
body. . . . This cup is the new testa- 
ment in My blood. This do ye, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of Me.” 
The apostle adds: “For as often as ye 
eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
do show the Lord’s death till He come.” 
The phrase “as often as” in any lan- 
guage indicates repeated action but 
does not stipulate how often the action 
is to take place. 

The New Testament passages which 
speak of Holy Communion, especially 
those in | Corinthians 10 and 11, “do 
not concern themselves so much with 
increasing the number of observances 
of Holy Communion by Christians in 
a given length of time, but with the 
quality of these observances.” (P. 534) 


No Legalism 


Neither the holy Christian church 
nor a local congregation can make 
rules and laws on frequency of Com- 
munion participation by the members. 
We cannot even set a minimum of one 
Communion a year, as does the Roman 
Church. Roland H. Bainton tells that 
he saw in Buenos Aires a sign which 
read: “You Are a Catholic. Come to 
Mass Once a Year.” (Christian Cen- 
tury, Jan. 11, 1961) 

Martin Luther says in the preface 
to his Small Catechism: “We are to 
force no one to believe or to receive 
the Sacrament, nor fix any law, nor 

* _. Quotations followed by a page number are 
from essays by Dr. Ottomar Krueger, Rev. A. E 


Krause, and Dr. R. R. Caemmerer in The Abiding 
Word, Vol. III, Concordia Publishing House, 1960. 


time, nor place for it, but are to preach 
in such a manner that of their own 
accord, without our law, they will urge 
themselves and, as it were, compel us 
pastors to administer the Sacrament. 
This is done by telling them: “Whoever 
does not seek or desire the Sacrament 
at least some four times a year. it is 
to be feared that he despises the Sac- 
rament and is no Christian.’ ” 

These words are often misunder- 
stood. Luther is not making a rule as 
to the minimum or maximum times 
a Christian must partake of the Lord’s 
Supper. He expresses a “fear” and 
concern for church members who par- 
take very infrequently. He warns that 
such neglect of the Sacrament may in- 
dicate they are falling from the faith. 

He therefore continues: “Christ did 
not say: ‘This omit’ or ‘This despise,’ 
but ‘This do ye, as oft as ye drink it,’ 
etc. Verily, He wants it done, and not 
entirely neglected and despised. “This 
do ye, He says.” 


Improvement Hailed 


The average annual Communion at- 
tendance in our churches has been 
slowly rising in recent years. We may 
rejoice at this gain if it was achieved 
hot by the Law but by the Gospel. 
The Lord’s Supper is Gospel, the in- 
dividual application of the forgiveness 
of sin to the penitent and prepared 
Christian. But it would be wrong to 
urge more frequent Communions just 
to bolster the statistics of congregation 
and Synod. 

Nor is it evangelical practice to in- 
crease the number of Communion cele- 
brations and Communion participa- 
tions by placing undue stress on 
liturgical considerations. “There is no 
command of God which makes it ob- 
ligatory to administer the Sacrament in 
each service, nor is there a command 
which obligates the church to distribute 
Communion every Sunday morning 
and every holy day. Any attempt to 
foist upon the church a rule with re- 
gard to the ‘when’ of Communion 
would be contrary to the spirit of the 
Gospel. That uniformity would pre- 
vail in the churches would be desirable, 
though not necessary.” (Ry Sls) 

A word of caution may be in place 
here concerning “corporate Commun- 
ions,” which are becoming the vogue 
here and there. In these observances 
every member of an organization is 
simply expected and gently pressured 
to commune at a certain time and 
place. It is, of course, self-evident and 
understandable that the Sacrament is 


5 


celebrated at pastoral conferences and 
synodical, conventions, where pastors 
who do not favor communing them- 
selves at their home church have an 
opportunity to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

But “we do not follow the sectarian 
practice of having a special Commu- 
nion for the ladies’ aid, or the men’s 
club, or the youth group. If the Jocal 
congregation authorizes a celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, then we may 
have a special service for some con- 
vention, as for the Walther League 
possibly.” (Pp. 458, 521) 


Not Just Routine 


“This do, as oft as ye drink it, in 
remembrance of Me.” These words of 
the Savior are not in any sense to be 
considered an encouragement to make 
partaking of the Sacrament a routine 
habit. You may like to make it a prac- 
tice to commune at every celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper or every other 
time. But you must guard against mak- 
ing it a mechanical practice. The Augs- 
burg Confession (Article 13) con- 
demns “those who teach that the Sac- 
raments justify by the outward act.” 
As much as possible we should avoid 
“spur of the moment” participation: 
“Oh, they have Communion today. I 
think I'll go.” 

When we read St. Paul’s great Com- 
munion chapter, | Corinthians 11, we 
get the definite impression that we 
should prepare ourselves carefully be- 
fore each Communion attendance. “Let 
a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup.” Again in his Second Letter to the 
Corinthians (13:5) he cautions: “Ex- 
amine yourselves whether ye be in the 
faith; prove [test] your own selves.” 

In a recent issue of Portals of Prayer, 
the daily devotional booklet published 
by our church, the author aptly says: 
“When we examine the state of our 
soul — before going to Communion, 
for instance —do we give ourselves 
only a casual once-over? God com- 
mands us to permit all of His holy laws 
to speak to us.” The Augsburg Con- 
fession (Article 24) states that Lu- 
therans “are accustomed to partake of 


the Sacrament together, insofar as they 
are fit to do so. This likewise increases 
the reverence and devotion of public 
worship, for none are admitted unless 
they are first heard and examined.” 

We may deplore the passing in many 
of our congregations of the Confes- 
sional or Preparatory Service and the 
personal announcement for Commu- 
nion (Anmeldung) to the pastor. These 
time-honored customs assisted mightily 
in the Scripturally prescribed self-ex- 
amination of the communicants. But 
these preparatory aids as such are not 
commanded. All that congregations 
may expect is that each communicant 
definitely prepare and examine himself 
before each Communion. 

The Holy Communion is a form of 
the Gospel. It is not to be enforced by 
the Law or made to consist of follow- 
ing certain rules and regulations. What 
then may a Christian congregation do 
to stimulate greater frequency of par- 
taking of this Sacrament? 


Real and Right Reasons 


A congregation, in the exercise of 
its Christian liberty, will decide time 
and place for the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. In many parishes the 
Christians may want a Communion in 
at least one of the Sunday services, also 
in the midweek Lenten services, dur- 
ing Holy Week, and on the high church 
festivals. 

The congregation will also bring the 
Holy Communion through the pastor 
to the sick, aged, feeble, and shut-ins. 
The pastor will be glad and happy to 
commune these Christians on his regu- 
lar visits or when called to do so. 
Whenever Christians can no_ longer 
come to Communion at church, the 
church comes to them with Com- 
munion. 

What will help the Christian to seek 
the blessings of the Sacrament more 
frequently? True Christians will not be 
satisfied with attending Communion on 
Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, or 
Easter and then forget about it for an- 
other year. To be known as an “Easter 
Christian” is certainly no distinction! 

An old pastor used to say: “To in- 
still a desire for Holy Communion and 


to prepare for worthy partaking, 
is nothing better than the ‘Ch 
Questions’ appended to Luther’s 
Catechism.” It is good and prop 
for every Christian communicant 
view these questions and answers | 
and again. | 

When you haven’t received | 
munion for a long time or whe: 
you “just don’t feel like going,” | 
through these last two questions 
answers: 

“What should admonish and | 
a Christian to receive the Sacra 
frequently?” Answer: “In respe¢ 
God, both the command and the F 
ise of Christ the Lord should move: 
and, in respect to himself, the tr’ 
that lies heavy on him, on accou| 
which such command, encourages 
and promise are given.” 

“But what shall a person do 
be not sensible of such trouble anc 
no hunger or thirst for the Sacram: 
Answer: “To such a person no & 
advice can be given than that, ir 
first place, he put his hand _ inte 
bosom and feel whether he still 
flesh and blood, and that he br 
means believe what the Scriptures 
of it (Galatians 5:19-21; Roman 
18); secondly, that he look aroun 
see whether he is still in the world, 
keep in mind that there will be no 
of sin and trouble, as the Scripture: 
CGohnils ars. 219: 6-2 Oe3 3 an 
2915, 1695219) thirdhyeeheswill 
tainly have the devil also about 
who . . . will let him have no f 
within or without, as the Scrip 
picture him.” (John 8:44:  I1é 
l’ Peter 528592 Ephesians owls 
2 Timothy 2:26) 


Drawn and Driven 


How frequently should a Chri 
partake of the Lord’s Supper? 
know the answer: As often as Ch 
command “This do” and His pro 
“For the remission of sins” draw 
and as often as the burden of your 
and trouble drive you to come tc 
Lord’s table. Then, you may be 
you will be in “holy communion” 
your Lord and Savior frequently. 


SENTENCE EXPRESSED 
over!” He spoke as the confir- 
Jn class regrouped for the photog- 
r after the Palm Sunday service. 
ents of the white-robed cherubs 
arried in their hearts the thrill of 
their children confirmed. Said 
mother, “But don’t you think 
e awfully young? Don’t you feel 
hould be a little older before they 
onfirmed and join the church?” 
few weeks later the teacher who 
over the group as a Sunday morn- 
Bible class complained that the 
r ‘“couldn’t have taught them 
ng.. They can’t recite the Third 
le. They don’t know who Methu- 
was. They have never even heard 
e Smalcald Articles.” 
id while he was complaining, sev- 
youth counselors were discussing 
elamation project for the Walther 
sue society. Amid the banter one 
was heard to say: “We need to 
- more socials — like swimming 
es, maybe—to hold the young 
le. They’re just not interested in 
tual topics. And I don’t blame 
1. We learned all that before.” 
he congregation setting the scene 
these comments might have been 
- congregation. 


“We Have Arrived” 


he lad who wiped his brow with 
sh of relief probably meant it well. 
mother concerned about the tender 
of the confirmands expressed a sin- 
and pious thought that has often 
| voiced. The Bible class instructor 
have been right in his assessment. 
‘the youth counselor was evidently 
erned about holding youth with 
om 
ut each of these remarks reveals 
e basic misinformation, which may 
nore prevalent than we would care 
onfess. The misinformation creates 
lemma that will not be disposed of 
y but must be faced squarely. 
here is, first, the fallacy that con- 
ation is the terminal of Christian 
‘ation. Many children who have 
> to confirmation class two years 


y 
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or more, memorized paragraphs of stiff 
English they couldn’t quite compre- 
hend, perspired through a public ex- 
amination in the six chief parts, and 
experienced the tension of their holy 
vows, may share the assessment of the 
youngster, “Boy, I’m glad that’s over!” 

The pious mother and others with 
her who feel that confirmands are much 
too young also seem to indicate the 
terminal aspect of confirmation. By 
delaying this rite for a few more years 
the church would have more time to do 
a better job, they feel. And pastors 
often try to cram the cranium as full 
as possible, fearing that after confir- 
mation they'll not get another chance. 

Particularly misinformed was_ the 
youth counselor. It was his studied 
opinion that confirmation is the point 
where youth can say, “We have ar- 
rived,’ where the spiritual maturing 
process ceases. From that time on the 
means of grace for youth are not simply 
Word and Sacrament but also parties, 
socials, and “musical games.” 

Confirmation is not a terminal in 
the spiritual growth of any Christian. 
The divine imperative “Grow in grace” 
neither states nor implies “until confir- 
mation.” The only terminal of spiritual 
growth is the Christian’s homegoing, 
when he sees the blessed Savior face to 
face and knows as he is known. Grow- 
ing in the knowledge of the Lord is 
a process that extends through life. 


“Get Confirmed” 


Through the years confirmation has 
been vested with an almost sacramental 
character, even in the church that bears 
the name of the Reformer. The ex- 
pressions “get confirmed” and “join the 
church” reflect this sacramental think- 
ing. The solemnities that tradition has 
fastened on this Christian rite surround 
it with the halo of an act of God. 

Confirmation is not a sacrament 
through which we join the church. 
If we read our Scriptures rightly, we 
shall find that our children have been 
members of the church since their day 
of Baptism. On that holy day they pul 
on-Christ and were received into His 
body. It was then that the Spirit took 
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By Alton F. Wedel 


ALLACIES OC] BOUT Co onriIRMATION 


THE 
LAD’S FEELINGS: “Boy, I’m glad 


possession of their tiny hearts and made 
them temples of His glory. It was then 
they died to sin and rose to life with 
God. 

Confirmation is the instruction of 
the baptized in the covenant of Bap- 
tism. It is a period of preparation for 
the second Sacrament, the Holy Eu- 
charist, when through the Word the 
child is readied for this joyful feast of 
thanks and its soul-sustaining power. 
A baptized Christian’s confirmation day 
is nothing more and nothing less than 
his personal response to the grace of 
God in Baptism, the same response that 
will be his daily habit as he walks with 
Christ through life. 


Faith or Knowledge? 


Is preparedness for the Holy Supper 
to be marked in terms of faith or terms 
of knowledge? Is a worthy partaking of 
the Sacrament determined by a child’s 
ability to discern the Lord’s body or by 
his ability to recite the six chief parts? 

If confirmation is the terminal of 
Christian growth and instruction in the 
Word, we must confess, “The pastor 
didn’t teach enough.” And confirma- 
tion may rightly be delayed to give 
more time to do the job — delayed, in 
fact, until the moments just before we 
take our leave of earth for heaven. 
But if confirmation is a preparation for 
the Holy Communion, it dare not be 
delayed to deprive the child of the 
strength afforded in the blessed Supper. 

Confirmation as a terminal of Chris- 
tian growth, a sacrament, a means of 
grace, a rite of joining the church — 
these basic fallacies confront the church 
and every congregation with food for 
thought and challenge for action. Con- 
cern for souls demands it. The terrify- 
ing rise in spiritual delinquency among 
our youth, arrested spiritual develop- 
ment of countless church members, the 
difficulty in securing spiritually mature 
Bible class leaders, the small percentage 
of Bible study attendance, the drift 
toward leaving church administration 
and policy in the hands of the worldly 
wise but spiritually illiterate — these 
are but a few of the factors that cry 
for a review of confirmation. 


The 
Augsburg 
Confession 


PIERESY ? 


By Erich Heintzen 


t the mere mention of “church” 

a half-dozen ideas may pop into 

your mind — denomination, 

synod, congregation, building, worship, 

perhaps even a package of weekly of- 
fering envelopes. 

Everyone seems to know offhand 
what the church is, at least to his own 
satisfaction. Yet few people realize that 
the history of Christendom, from its 
earliest times, may be written largely 
around controversies which raged over 
this very question, What is the church? 

It will not surprise you, then, to find 
that the doctrine of the church was a 
blazing issue at the time of the Refor- 
mation and that the Augsburg Con- 
fession gives considerable attention to 
this doctrine. 

In his popular introduction to the 
Lutheran confessions, Lutheran Confes- 
sional Theology, Dr. C. H. Little says 
that while the article on justification by 
faith (IV) “is the most important ar- 
ticle in the whole Confession” (in fact, 
the whole Confession must be viewed 
in the light of this article), the article 
on the church (VII) “ranks second... 
in importance.” It is not difficult to see 
why. All the means of grace on which 
our salvation depends are to be found 
only in the church. 


Dr. Eck, leader of the Roman Cath- 
olic faction at the Diet of Augsburg 
and compiler of the 404 “errors” 
charged against Luther and the reform- 
ers, seems to have scraped the bottom 
of the barrel of heresies. He stamped 
as “Lutheran” all and sundry false 
teachings, including those regarding 
the doctrine of the church. 

In preparing the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, therefore, Melanchthon took pains 
to express clearly the Lutheran position 
on the church. Emperor Charles V and 
the dignitaries at the imperial diet of 
Augsburg must be shown in unmistak- 
able language that the Lutherans indeed 
held to the Scriptural teaching of the 
church and that they summarily rejected 
and condemned all erroneous views. 


Picture yourself back in the bishop’s 
palace at Augsburg, where Chancellor 
Beyer is reading the Confession before 
the assembled Diet. You can hear his 
words ringing clear and distinct: 

“Also they [Lutherans] teach that one 
holy church is to continue forever. The 
church is the congregation of saints, in 
which the Gospel is rightly taught and 
the Sacraments are rightly administered. 


” 


Were His Majesty and the gallery 
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paying attention? If so, they coull 
fail to grasp immediately whay 
church is (the congregation of ¢ 
that is, believers), what its charaa 
tics are (one, holy, enduring fore 
and how it may be identified (whet 
Gospel is rightly taught and the & 
ments are rightly administered). 

Was this heresy? How could 
when it was so completely Scripo 
expressed in the highest and ne 
tradition of the historic church? 
just who was beclouding the doctrii 
the church? Were the Lutherans; 
verting the Gospel by teaching salvi 
by faith and works? Were the} 
therans turning the Sacrament of 
Altar into an unbloody sacrifice: 
denying the Communion cup to 
laity? 

Melanchthon, of course, was toc 
lite and diplomatic to raise these « 
tions in the Confession. 


But listen, the Chancellor is ree 
again: “And to the true unity of 
church it is enough to agree concer 
the Gospel and the administratio: 
the Sacraments. Nor is it necessary. 
human traditions, that is, rites 
ceremonies, instituted by men, sh 
be everywhere alike... .” 

The matter of church rites and 
toms would be elucidated in a 
article, which states that such us, 
“ought to be observed which may 


‘observed without sin, and which 


profitable unto tranquillity and ¢ 
order in the church, as particular _ 
days, festivals, and the like. Never 
less . . . consciences are not to be 
dened as though such observance \ 
necessary to salvation. . . . Hu 
traditions instituted to propitiate C 
to merit grace, and to make satisfac 
for sins . . . are useless and cont 
to the Gospel.” 

Behind these words lay the refc 
ers’ recognition of a deep cleavage 
tween them and the Romanists on 
doctrine of the church. The latter 
garded, and still regard, the churct 
an external, visible organization of 
Clesiastical rulers and subjects. To 


‘authority of the visible head, the 


pacy, members must submit on pait 
eternal damnation. Rome had, and 
has, only one basis for church un 
submission to the papacy and to 
human ordinances of Rome. 

To this and similar conceptions 
the church the Augsburg Contes: 
cries: False! We submit only to Ch 
Only with His pure Gospel and the § 
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ts as He gave them shall His 
be built and true church unity 
ined. 


the Chancellor is now enunciat- 
nother significant point (Article 
: “Although the church properly 
congregation of saints and true 
ers, nevertheless, since in this life 
hypocrites and evil persons are 
ed therewith, it is lawful to use the 
ments administered by evil men, 
ding to the saying of Christ; ‘The 
s and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
etc. Matt. 23:2. Both the Sacra- 
and the Word are effectual by 
n of the institution and command- 
of Christ, notwithstanding they be 
mistered by evil men... .” 


‘these words the Lutherans were 
tering the accusation that they 
downgrading the church’s public 
try and undermining the validity 
e Sacraments. “Not guilty!” they 
In fact, we teach according to the 
tures that for their validity the 
and the Sacraments depend only 
Christ’s command and _ promise, 
r on the faith, the character, or the 
tion of the officiant. This doctrine 
rely most comforting, for if an in- 
‘re minister could render the Word 
Sacraments null and void, no one 
id know whether he is truly baptized 
ruly receives the Lord’s Supper. 

o make doubly sure that no one 
id charge them with subverting the 
rine of the public ministry, the Lu- 
ans included in the Confession this 
f, hard-hitting statement: “No one 
ud publicly teach in the church or 
linister the Sacraments unless he be 
larly called.” (Article XIV, On Ec- 
iastical Order) 


ut back at the bishop’s palace Chan- 
or Beyer is now reading the close of 
icle VIII. To ‘keep: the record 
ight, he wants to reject some false 
ings attributed to the Lutherans. 
They [Lutherans] condemn the Don- 
‘s and such like, who denied it to 
lawful to use the ministry of evil 
1 in church and who thought the 
istry of evil men to be unprofitable 
of none effect.” 

‘he members of the diet, especially 
theologians, knew about the Don- 
fs, a fourth-century sect which re- 
fed as noneffective the ministry of 
ops who had lapsed in time of per- 
ition. The Anabaptists at Luther’s 
> likewise held that the character of 
minister affected the validity of the 
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means of grace. The Romanists, too, 
claimed (and still claim) that their 
seven sacraments have full value only 
when performed by an ordained priest, 
who receives an alleged “indelible char- 
acter” by virtue of his ordination. 

We should note that the “condemna- 
tory” paragraphs — there are about a 
dozen in the Augsburg Confession — 
are not directed against the person of 
any Donatist or Anabaptist or papist, 
but against his false teachings. The 
Lutherans found these paragraphs es- 
sential because they had been charged 
with almost every heresy, ancient and 
modern. 


Chancellor Beyer, it seems, has 
paused to clear his throat before launch- 
ing into other weighty articles. For the 
present we shall pause, too, and let our 
thoughts drift to today. 


The quest for a commonly-shared 
doctrine of the church and, with it, a 
God-pleasing church union, spans the 
ages from the Diet of Augsburg to our 
own. Over one hundred years ago Dr. 
Walther proposed to Lutherans who 
held to the Augsburg Confession a 
series of free conferences “with a view 
toward the final realization of one 
united Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of North America.” According to its 
constitution our Synod’s first object is: 


“The conservation and promotion of 
the unity of the true faith... anda 
united defense against schism and sec- 
tarianism.” 


Willard Allbeck sums up the unity 
question this way: “The unity of the 
church amid the diversity of churches 
and sects is a problem engaging many 
minds. Lutherans, if they are to be true 
to their heritage, cannot help but be in- 
terested in unity and harmony. The 
Formula of Concord breathes the same 
spirit. This article [VII, Augsburg Con- 
fession] points the direction to be taken. 
It is certainly not one of doctrinal in- 
difference, as many advocates of union 
urge. On the other hand, we must 
frankly face the question of how much 
of the field of theology is included in 
the phrase ‘agreement in the doctrine of 
the Gospel.’ The will to unity in the 
church must not be ambushed by sec- 
tarian pettiness or betrayed by religious 
isolationism.” 

Lent once again shows us how 
“Christ loved the church and gave Him- 
self for it.’ Lutherans rejoice in the 
knowledge that the Holy Spirit unites 
all believers by faith in the one Lord 
and Savior. Let our review of our great 
Lutheran confession help to keep us 
aware of the unity of the church and 
stimulate us to pray and work for true 
union among churches. 


Testing Your Religious Vocabulary 


By Richard J. Scholz 


Following ore words used in religious discussions, articles, and 
sermons. Check the definition which you think comes closest in mean- 
ing to the key word. A score of four correct answers is average; five, 
good; six, excellent. Answers are on page 20. 


1. Maundy 
{(A) mourning 
(B) Communion 
(C) commandment 


2. Supped 
(A) sipped 
(B) ate supper 
(C) provided 


3. Quicken 
{A) make alive 
(B) make fast 
(C) make quake 
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4. Redeem 
(A) bring back 
(B) buy back 
(C) pay back 


5. Hallelujah 
(A) Lord, have mercy! © 
(B) Save, we pray! 
(C) Praise the Lerd! 


6. Minister 

{A) master 

(B) servant 
(C) messenger 
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necessary and desirable, many earnest students of 

education believe. Equally sincere persons see Fed- 
eral aid to education as unnecessary and undesirable for 
the nation. Still other leaders approve the general idea of 
Federal aid to education but advocate specific modifica- 
tions of the various bills presented to Congress. 

The educational needs of our nation and the variety 
of opinion on this matter make it desirable for every 
citizen, and also every Christian citizen, to develop an 
informed opinion on this controversial issue. 


F ederal aid to eduication in the United States is both 


The Administration Proposal 


On Feb. 20 President Kennedy submitted to the Con- 
gress a comprehensive proposal for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. He emphasized that the United States must make 
a greater effort to meet the educational needs of the next 
generation and that this effort, even with Federal aid, 
must remain under state and local control. 


The four principal recommendations in the pro- 
posal were: 


1. A three-year program of outright grants to the 
states for construction of public elementary and secon- 
dary schools and for teachers’ salaries. $2,300,000,000 
was recommended for this purpose. 

2. A five-year program of loans for college housing. 
This is a continuation of the present Federal loan pro- 
gram for housing. $250,000,000 a year was recom- 
mended for this purpose, or a total of $1,250,000,000. 

3. A new five-year program of loans to colleges and 
universities for the construction of classroom buildings, 
laboratories, and libraries. $300,000,000 a year was 
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By Arthur L. Miller 


recommended for this 
$1,500,000,000. 

4. A new five-year program of college schola: 
averaging about $700 each. The 212,500 schol 
plus grants to the colleges that the winners will 
will cost $600,000,000. 

The total cost of the program has been estim 
about $5,700,000,000, including $2,750,000,00 
loans. Outright grants to the states, then, would t 
proximately $3,000,000,000, or an_ averag: 
$600,000,000 a year for five years. . 


purpose, or a_ tot 


Efforts to Secure Federal Aid 


Although the Federal Government has been : 
education in various ways for many years, Congres 
never passed a general Federal-aid-to-educatio 
Federal aid to education thus far has been restrict 
special legislation, such as the Morrill Act for a 
tural and engineering education in land-grant coll 
the Smith-Lever Act for extension teaching by the 
cultural colleges, the Smith-Hughes Act for vocai 
education at the high school level, and the Nation 
fense Education Act. 

Efforts to secure general Federal aid to edu 
date back to 1919, when a committee of the Nat 
Education Association recommended the establish 
of a Federal Department of Education, the head of y 
would be a member of the President’s cabinet. This 
mittee recommended. that appropriations amountir 
$100,000,000 be made for the general improveme: 
schools. 

The National Advisory Committee on Educ: 
appointed by President Hoover in 1931 recomme: 
that future Federal grants for education be made 
the over-all furtherance of education rather thar 
specific needs. 

Similar encouragement for general Federal aid te 
ucation was given in 1938 by President Roosevelt’s 
visory Committee on Education, in 1955 by the ¥ 
House Conference on Education called by Presi 
Eisenhower, and in 1961 by President Kennedy’s sp 
task force on education. 

Proponents of the various aid-to-education bills 
sent the following arguments: 

1. Many communities are unable with their owt 
sources to provide an adequate educational prog 
They do not have the financial resources to pay adeq 
teachers’ salaries, nor can they provide the buildings 
facilities needed for a modern educational program. 

2. Since the property tax is the only type of tax w 
can be used for local revenue, other types of taxes, 
ticularly the income, inheritance, and corporation te 
must be used to improve the financing of schools. — 
means that the states and the Federal Government 1 
assume larger roles in financing the educational prog: 
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. The imbalances between the states in number of 
ren per 1,000 population, in average annual income, 
come per child, and in per cent of income spent on 
ic elementary and secondary schools indicate that 
ssistance of the Federal Government is needed to 
lize educational opportunity and to ensure an edu- 
citizenry. 
ome opponents of Federal aid to education have 
ed that Federal aid brings with it the possibility of 
ral control and that it is one more step in the di- 
on of centralization, which tends to remove one area 
another from local concern and_ responsibility. 
rs qualify their opposition to Federal aid to edu- 
n, conceding that some of the poorer states with 
numbers of children may need Federal aid, but 
ting the idea that all states need such aid. 
Some legislators, while perhaps sympathetic to Fed- 
aid, have prevented action on specific Federal-aid- 
ducation bilis by insisting on amendments based on 
erence for a school construction measure instead of 
ral aid; or on demands that pupils attending non- 
lic schools also receive benefits under the act, that 
benefits be granted to any students attending non- 
lic schools, that racial segregation be included as a 
dition of grants to schools and colleges, that the 
unts be increased or decreased. 


Basic Issues in Federal Aid 


Is Federal aid needed? An objective examination of 
national educational situation indicates mounting dif- 
ty in providing qualified teachers for public elemen- 
y and secondary schools and for expanding college 
ollments, in providing classrooms and other edu- 
ional facilities for a growing school population, and 
providing salaries to attract and retain teachers. 
While local communities and the states can do much 
meet these needs, the Federal Government can help 
luce inequalities between the states by channeling some 
its tax resources to help finance an improved educa- 
nal program. 


Will Federal aid to education result in Federal con- 
1? Proponents of Federal aid argue that the fear of 
Jeral control is prejudice which must be dispelled 
{ that the traditional view of education as solely a 
al matter must be modified. Opponents of Federal 
‘call attention to the trend toward centralization in 
- country and express the fear that permanent large- 
le aid to education may bring Federal control. 

In deference to the fears on the subject of Federal 
trol, specific disclaimers of such control have been 
tten into the various Federal aid bills. There is no 
y to guarantee, however, that Congress in future years 
| not prescribe the conditions and terms under which 
funds allotted can be expended. It is significant to 
e that the Supreme Court has emphasized in the case 
Wickard v. Filburn that the Federal Government must 
trol what it subsidizes. 


Should Federal aid be limited to public schools, or 
ld it include private and church-related schools? 
© sum and substance of the state laws is that aside 
m occasional use of public money for transportation 
1, in some instances, textbooks, nonpublic schools are 
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not permitted to share in public education funds. It is 
to be noted, however, that the laws of some states pro- 
hibit the use of only certain funds for nonpublic schools. 

Some groups have expressed concern that under 
these circumstances Federal aid might be diverted to non- 
public school use. The attitude of other groups is that 
a way should be found to grant the per-child amount of 
Federal aid to nonpublic schools or to the parents of 
children attending such schools. 


What are appropriate limits to Federal aid to edu- 
cation? If Federal aid to education is needed, there is 
a question as to how the bills can avoid the continuous 
pressure for expanding Federal aid that will result in 
eventual Federal control. The loan sections of the cur- 
rent proposal and the scholarship programs avoid this 
problem. Aid for school construction would also avoid 
this pressure, but this does not seem to meet the current 
educational problem. Congress can surely grant limited 
aid and still resist the pressures to expand this aid unduly. 
Whether it will do so or not remains to be seen. 


What Position Shall Lutherans Take? 


There are wide differences of opinion on the subject 
of Federal aid to education both within the nation and 
within the church. As Christian citizens we have an ob- 
ligation to be concerned about the quality of public 
education in our country. Every Christian has the right 
and the duty to voice his opinion on how best to meet the 
educational needs of the nation. 

Concerning Federal aid to church-sponsored schools 
three basic positions can be taken: active seeking for it, 
active opposition to it, and passive acquiescence in it. 

Many individuals and groups are actively seeking 
state or Federal support for church-sponsored schools. 
Such persons are not afraid of Federal control, nor do 
they fear what partial Government support of church-re- 
lated schools will do to the church. 

Other groups are actively opposing Federal aid to 
nonpublic schools. Our present synodical position op- 
poses any kind of Government aid for the instructional 
program of nonpublic schools, but favors Government 
aid for social welfare benefits. Government aid for social 
welfare is aid that contributes directly to the health and 
safety of the student, excluding buildings, real property, 
and instruction. All children are entitled to such bene- 
fits without regard to the school they attend. 

The mounting costs of education create problems for 
nonpublic schools as they do for public education. While 
all groups desire to maintain the principle of separation 
of church and state, there is a difference of opinion as 
to whether or not this principle is violated by aiding 
nonpublic schools or the pupils attending them. The 
church may accept aid that is offered by the Government, 
but it is good for the church to retain full responsibility 
for the direction of its program. By resisting the temp- 
tation to request or to accept state or Federal aid for its 
educational ‘program, the church will retain its freedom 
of action in education. 

Passive acquiescence in whatever happens to Federal 
aid for nonpublic schools is not a contribution to the dis- 
cussion of this problem. It is good for us to identify 
principles to guide our thought and action on this im- 
portant question. Let us enunciate such principles as 
we discuss the issue with our fellow citizens. 
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Synodical Conference Survey Committee (I. to r.): Rev. O. C. A. 
Boecler, Rev. Immanuel Albrecht, Dr. Henry Nau 


From Nigeria the Synodical Conference in 1930 received an 
appeal for missionaries. This plea was followed by the appear- 
ance of young Jonathan Udo Ekong, who enrolled at Immanuel 
Lutheran College, Greensboro, N.C. In 1935 a three-member 
Conference committee surveyed mission possibilities in the 
Wes} African territory. The committee returned with glowing 
reports and urged the Conference to begin work in Nigeria. 


Library of the seminary at Obot Idim 


Seeing the immediate need for a seminary, Missionaries Justus 
P. Kretzmann and Vernon W. Koeper opened a training school 
for native pastors in 1940. World War II intervened, but the 
seminary has been operating since 1949. Forty young Nigerians 
are preparing for the preaching ministry. 


School “‘bell’’ at Lutheran Normal 
in Ibakachi 


The drummer can signal which 
classes are due and whether it is 
the first or second ‘‘bell.”’ Estab- 
lished in 1951, the normal school 
produces certificated and _ indoc- 
trinated teachers for Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools. 
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Dr. Henry Nau 


In 1936 54-year-old Dr. Nav and his wife Hele 
sailed for Nigeria, where the veteran missionary cow 
ple pioneered in Calabar Province. During his 1% 
month stay Dr. Nau baptized about 400 persons ani 
prepared an equal number for Holy Communion. Lad 
evangelists reached into 32 villages. Mrs. Nac 
helped spread the Gospel through sewing classe 


JUBILEE Y. 


This year marks the 25th anniversary of the fout 
ing of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Nigeria by. 
Lutheran Synodical Conference. Preparations for « 
serving the anniversary have been made by all the co 
gregations of the ten districts comprising the Ak 
Esop (Synod). Sermons of praise and thanksgiv. 
during the jubilee year will accent the anniverss 
theme: “God and the Word of His Grace.” 

Congregations of the four Synodical Conferer 
Synods will join their West African brethren in mag’ 
fying God’s glorious name and in praising Him ; 
manifold blessings graciously bestowed on the Luther 
Church in Nigeria. 

The following resolution was adopted at the 19 
convention of the Synodical Conference: 


WHEREAS, We are approaching the twenty-fifth (25 
anniversary of the Nigerian Mission, which the Lord } 
bountifully, in fact, miraculously, blessed; and 


WHEREAS, Through the faithful witness of paste 
teachers, and natives of Nigeria the Gospel of salvati 
in the cross of Christ has been brought to many the 
sands and is being spread abroad in two hundred twe 


(212) congregations and preaching stations; and 


_ Wuereas, Out of gratitude for God’s richest ble 
ings we should erect a memorial chapel at Obot Idim - 
the needs of the missionaries, pastors, teachers, a 
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um Schweppe, former superintendent of the 
Church of Nigeria, confirms the first mem- 
he Lutheran congregation in Ghana. 


57 the Synodical Conference has been work- 
e new Republic of Ghana. Exploratory work 
ichweppe will be carried forward by Mis- 
lames Dretke, now permanently assigned to 
Efforts center in Accra, the capital, and in 
city of Tema. 


N NIGERIA 


students at the high school and seminary for worship 
services and the administration of the sacraments; and 


_ WuerEAs, The missionaries in Nigeria have already 
collected about $10,000 for this purpose; therefore be it 


Resolved, That this convention request the constitu- 
ent synods to urge the congregations of the constituent 
synods to collect for this chapel an additional sum of 
$55,000 as an expression of our gratitude to God and to 
tell this and following generations of the marvelous 
things which God has done in Nigeria in the past 
twenty-five (25) years, and that we urge all congrega- 
tions of the Synodical Conference to take special cog- 
nizance of the work done for 25 years in Nigeria and 
the blessings of God poured out upon this work. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Nigeria 


10th Anniversary 25th Anniversary 


ngregations 76 194 
eaching Stations 33 
ptized Members 11,000 Bo4o3 


ymmunicants 4,000 13,645 
achers 166 636* 
hools 66 87 
pils 4,000 18,232 
itional Pastors “ 18 


* also seven American teachers 
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Obot Idim Lutheran High School 


Education has been a major factor in the development of the Lutheran 
Church of Nigeria, A Lutheran high school, opened at Obot Idim in 
1949, enrolls 260 students. Many will become pastors and teachers. 


Staff of Eket Lutheran Hospital 


Front row (I. to r.): Gertrude Bluemel (R. N.), Carol Niederstadt (R. N.), Agnes 
Winter, Ethel Giziewski (R. N.), Betty Jean Dickens (R. N.). Back row: Dr. A. J. 
A. Holm, Dr. William Maier, Dr. G. Ronald Reule 


The Lutheran Hospital at Eket, gift of a consecrated Christian, since 1953 
has witnessed to the love of Christ. An African pastor ministers to the 
spiritual needs of patients. 


Students and staff of the Lutheran Bible Institute at Okpoma, Ogoja 


Dr. Karl Kurth, Executive Secretary of the Synodical Conference Mis- 
sionary Board, on his first visit to Nigeria in 1947 surveyed mission 
opportunities in Ogoja Province. Ten years later Missionary Harold 
Ottemoeller and Rev. Sunday Etim, nationai pastor, began work in 
Ogoja. Marked advances have resulted from their efforts as well as 
from those of lay evangelists and students of the Bible institute, 


when 


‘CHURCH 
hurts 


THE PROBLEM: My ‘husband and 
I have worked very hard together, 
establishing a congregation in a sub- 
urban area, raising five children, and 
trying to make financial ends meet. 
The church is growing, and so is our 
family. I have given so much time to 
the church that I find myself tired, in 
bad humor, and “snappy” to the chil- 
dren. My husband needs clothing suit- 
able to his calling, and the rest of us 
need many things we cannot afford on 
his present salary. My husband pushes 
the work ahead courageously but is 
worried about catching up on hospital, 
dental, and other bills. Where can we 
turn for help? 
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Family Council 


TOWARD SOLUTION: A growing con- 
gregation and a growing family can 
make many demands on a pastor and 
his wife. Often they must work with 
scant resources of time, energy, and 
money. Yet they should not let their 
work consume them altogether. 

There are two obvious points at 
which efforts toward solution must be- 
gin. One is the salary (money alone 
does not solve all problems), and the 
other is the pace of the work (with 
the pastor and his wife caught up in it). 


1. Your financial problem could be 
made known to the Circuit Counselor 
or the District President. These persons 
are in a position to offer instruction 
and advice to the church council or the 
voters’ assembly. Or it may be that 
“a pastor with such a family really 
ought to be in a parish which can 
better meet the need.” In any event, 
the congregation can hardly be expected 
to do anything about the problem if no 
One is aware of it. 

Some congregations tend to take 
things for granted. They do not al- 
ways follow the Scriptural injunction 
that pastors with a gift of leadership 
should be considered worthy of respect 
and deserving of adequate salary, par- 
ticularly if they work hard at their 
preaching and teaching. (1 Timothy 
Sali) 

Someone needs to “get through” to 
the congregation with this message: 
“The laborer deserves his wages” 
(1 Timothy 5: 18) and with these 
questions: “Who serves as soldier at 
his own expense? Who plants a vine- 
yard without eating any of its fruit? 
Who tends a flock without getting some 
of the milk?” (See 1 Corinthians 9:7) 


2. As a wife and mother you ought 
to give first attention to your home 
and children. You have every right to 
limit your activities in congregational 
affairs and do some “church work” at 
home. Sometimes we get confused 
about what church work really is. No 
one in the church has the right to 
expect you (or any other person) to 
jeopardize your health and your fam- 
ily’s welfare because of congregational 
activities. If you are expected to at- 
tend all the meetings, the expectations 
may need changing. Perhaps the con- 
gregation is having too many meetings. 

Are your own expectations in proper 
focus? Examine them carefully. Do all 
you can to ease the pressure on your- 
self and your husband. Deal kindly 
with everyone in working toward solu- 
tion, Above all, continue to pray that 
God will open the way to a solution. 
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Careless Housekeeper 


THE PROBLEM: My wife’s siop 
housekeeping, careless dress, a 
coarse manners have driven me to 
point of despair. Unless I put the ho 
in order, we live “tornado style,” ws 
my wife perfectly happy in the midst 
chaos. When I speak to her about ti 
awful mess in the house and her ow 
appearance, we wind up in a quart 
I have at times thought of separatid 
but I hesitate because of our chil 
What shall I do? . 


TOWARD SOLUTION: There are 
kinds of housekeepers —some god 
some fair, some poor. Children, heall 
background, and personal values mai 
a difference in the way a house is ket 
People who need improvement in po 
sonal appearance and manners can 
changed if they can be brought to tt 
point of wanting to change. 

Doesn’t your wife have a few womr 
friends of her own age who are né@ 
and tidy? Couldn’t you tactfully 4 
them to help both of you? Remarkak 
changes sometimes take place wht 
several women start working on 4 
other. Men can learn from wome 
too, how wives may be encouraged a: 
motivated. Tactful conversation, 
vitations to well-kept homes, prop 
suggestions, and praise for small is 
provements might work wonders. 

About your idea of separation 
what will this prove or accomplis: 
You are married to this woman, andi 
is your Christian obligation to adju 
difficulties, to help her improve. Y’ 
have “spoken to her about the awt 
mess,” but have you helped her? 

Try to see her good points; build k 
up as a person. Play down her faul! 
praise her for every little gain. Gil 
her money for new clothes and visits 
the beauty parlor. 

You might also take an occasior 
critical look at yourself. Maybe y: 
could spruce up too. Above all, ma 
every effort to understand why s 
does as she does, and get expert assi 
ance, if indicated, in helping h 
change. If Christian love and servi 
can help change your wife, you w 
see the “tornadoes” move out of yo 
house. 


Harry G. CoIneRr 


NOTE: The Family Council is pn 
pared by Synod’s Family Life Co 
mittee, which welcomes suggestio 
for subjects to be treated in futu 
articles. Write: The Family Li 
Committee, 210 N. Broadway, Sai 
Louis 2, Mo. 
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HAVE YOU EVER HAD THE THRILL 
that people usually experience while 
reading Exodus 35 and 36 — the amaz- 
ing story of God’s people, refugees in 
the wilderness, with only the promise 
of an unknown land before them, yet 
bringing such an abundance of gifts for 
the Lord’s tabernacle that Moses actu- 
ally had to order them to stop? 

Draw from the account all the les- 
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sons you can about church building 
funds. And do not overlook a lesson 
or two on the use of cloth and embroi- 
dery in the church as worship aids and 
as expressions of devotion to the Lord 
and Giver of all. 


Fine Linen 


Linen seems to have been the most 
highly prized cloth of antiquity. Nine 
different words are used in the Scrip- 
tures for this one cloth alone. The 
robes of Hebrew priests consisted of 
four linen garments, while the high 
priest wore additional robes of other 
materials. The Levite temple singers 
and instrumentalists at the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple were all clothed 
in white linen. The Egyptians used as 
much as one hundred yards of fine 
linen wrapping for each of their mum- 
mies, and the Jews followed the custom 
of using fine linen burial cloths such 
as Joseph of Arimathea brought for 
the burial of Jesus. 

Along with white linens God’s peo- 
ple used “blue and purple and scarlet 
stuff’ for tabernacle and temple ap- 
pointments. Purple and blue dyes seem 
to have been made from shellfish; 
crimson and scarlet from the kermes 
insect. Mentioned also are rams’ skins 
and goatskins dyed red. Even today 
no product is more characteristic of 
the Middle East than the beautiful red 
leather shoes, purses, wallets, and has- 
socks. The Hebrews were among the 
leading dyers of materials in the an- 
cient world, having learned the art 
from the Phoenicians and _ the 
Egyptians. 

Much of the material used for both 
tabernacle and temple was embroidered 
“with cherubim skillfully worked.” 
Those who hold the opinion that bar- 
renness and sterility are the answer to 
today’s worship needs have only to 
read about the furnishings of the port- 
able tabernacle (Exodus 36 to 39), or 
the construction of Solomon’s temple 
(2 Chronicles 3 and 4). There was 
nothing dull or unimaginative about 
the splendor and the brightness of the 
place where God’s honor dwelt. 

The New Testament church has fol- 
lowed the Lord’s injunction to Isaiah: 
“Beautify the place of My sanctuary, 
and I will make the place of My feet 
glorious” (Isaiah 60:13). Lucy Mack- 
rille says, “If it pleased God to have 
His house made beautiful then, do we 
not suppose it would please Him now? 
We must have in mind the hunger of 
the human heart for the beautiful and 
the mystical, the beauty of color and 
the mystery of the Spirit of God.” 
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Paraments in Colors 


Paraments in colors originated after 
altars came into use. The coverings 
were used primarily to conceal the fact 
that the altars were tombs. These para- 
ments of precious cloth were always 
covered with two or three linen cloths. 
The top one was always of the finest 
linen and hung down to the floor at 
both ends of the altar.” 

Former names of the silk damasks 
used for paraments are fascinating — 
“Ely, Small Rose, Pine, Passion Flower, 
Fleur-de-Lis, Large Rose, Salisbury, 
Agnus Dei, St. Albans, Gloucester, 
St. Nicholas, Cathedral, and Kirkland.” 
Some of them are today available in 
pure silk or rayons, nylon or silk and 
ligen mixtures. Also used extensively 
are silk and cotton, and rayon and 
cotton. 

Fine linen has its place today in the 
albs and cassocks of the clergy, choir 
cottas, the fair linens of the altar, and 
Communion purificators. 

Bookmarkers are generally made of 
riebon, grosgrain if possible. Satin and 
silk serge is used for linings of para- 
ments, stoles, capes, etc. For the altar 
superfrontal it is best to use heavy 
cream linen as a backing. 


Cloth of Gold 


Cloth of gold is made of silk and 
gilt thread and is used for orphreys 
(embroidered designs) on altar hang- 
ings, dossals, and stoles. A good em- 
broiderer can help select proper flosses 
for vestments and paraments. 

In this day of “do it yourself” there 
could be nothing finer than for groups 
of women to study church embroidery 
anel the making of paraments. A re- 
vival of handwork will do much to 
restore the pride of workmanship to 
each parish. 

Throughout the country are people 
who have fine hand looms. By com- 
bining their workmanship with good de- 
signing, we might be able to break away 
from our dependence on stock items, 
often ordered by inexperienced com- 
mittees, and at the same time revive the 
service of love and artistry of God’s 
people who are skilled in design, em- 
broidery, needlepoint, pe point, etc. 

Why should this art be restricted to 
dining-room chairs, living-room foot- 
stools, and samplers on the wall? These 
arts and skills can become again a gift 
of faith expressed in the cloth of the 
church —a sign that God lives and 
works in the heart and soul of His 
geople.  AnarBerT R. KRETZMANN 
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are singing.” 


One Criticizes, Another 
Defends, Parish Schools 


Too many church-supported elemen- 
tary and secondary schools can weaken 
and fragment public education, the 
National Council of Churches’ Division 
of Christian Education was told at its 
annual meeting in, St. Louis, at which 
parochial schools were both criticized 
and defended, 

‘Dr. Ray J. Harmelink, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the United Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, 
said it has not yet been proved that a 
parochial education equips a person 
better to participate as a Christian in 
the total life of the community. 

Taking the opposite view in strongly 
favoring parochial schools was Dr. Ar- 
thur L. Miller, executive secretary of 
the Missouri Synod’s Board of Parish 
Education, who declared church schools 
are the best place for educating ‘the 
child on the proper relationship of re- 
ligious truths and secular values. 

Dr. Miller emphasized that his church 
body, which operates 1,293 elementary 
schools and 19 high schools in the 
country, believes a complete education 
must include religion and avoid a di- 
vorce between the sacred and _ the 
secular. 

Dr. Harmelink said many educators 
feel any mass withdrawal of Protestant 
children from public schools could re- 
duce them to second-rate institutions. 

“The competition for money, interest, 
and teachers could weaken the public 
schools at a time when they need all 
possible support,” he stated. 

Dr. Harmelink also questioned the 
validity of carrying on Christian edu- 
cation “behind the protective shield of 
a parochial school,” adding that if the 
“parochial school idea is extended, it 
would result in a great many small 
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PLEASING PROSPECTS 


ON CEYLON’S ISLE 


When Missionary P. Philipdas on his Vespa scooter (left) 
comes riding into Kiriella, Ceylon, for his weekly visits, vil- 
lage children like to serenade him from the hillsides with 
a song he has taught them. 
after his 60-mile run from Colombo, says this national pastor, 
is ‘‘quite a thrill, especially since it is the Word of Life they 


Such a spontaneous greeting 


Missionary Andrew Fritze, also working out of Colombo, 
gets a similar welcome on his thrice-weekly visits to a govern- 
ment housing development at Verahera (right). People from 
the 300 units, renting at a dollar a month, gather to hear 
the singing and his message from the Word. 

Missionaries Fritze and James Fergin, stationed at Nuwara 
Eliya, are Synod’s only North American missionaries on the 
‘Pearl of the Orient,’’ just off the southern tip of India. 


schools, some of which would not be 
able to meet the needs of society and 
today’s vocational life.” 

Asserting that parochial schools do 
not weaken, and are not in competition 
with, public schools, Dr. Miller said, 
“Congregations seek to provide in their 


. schools a program which the public 


schools simply cannot supply.” 

“The ‘plus something’ in the Chris- 
tian school is not simply the addition 
of a new area of knowledge — re- 
ligion,” he said, “but God’s Word is 
seen as the unifying and integrating 
factor in the entire educational pro- 
gram.” 

Noting that Missouri Synod Lu- 
therans are urged to interest themselves 
in, and support, public schools, Dr. 
Miller said: “The matter of developing 
a continuing public interest in public 
education is a problem that involves the 
total community.” 

He further said that his denomina- 
tion has never sought financial help for 
its schools from public tax money. At 
the samé time, he added, denomina- 
tional leaders believe that welfare bene- 
fits such as bus transportation and 
school lunches should be available to 
children in all schools. 


Urges Jewish Schools 
To Seek Public Funds 


Insisting that there never has been 
a “church-state separation in the United 
States, especially in education,” a uni- 
versity educator has urged the Ameri- 
can Jewish community to seek public 
funds for Jewish day schools. 

This plea was made by Dr. William 
W. Brickman, professor of educational 
history and comparative education at 
New York University, in an address 
before the 13th annual convention of 
the National Association of Hebrew 


(13%) 


Day School Parent-Teachers Assoc: 
tions. 

While noting “with great interes 
that Hebrew day schools had receiv 
almost $300,000 in Federal loans unc 
the National Defense Education Act 
1958, some 400 delegates urged that 
schools affiliated with the associatii 
seek amendments to that act for mc 
funds by continuing the measure pa 
its closing date of 1962. 

In a review of the problem of pub: 
aid to religiously affiliated schoog 
Dr. Brickman told the delegates that t# 
majority opinion among Jews seem 
to be that such aid was “a violation 
the traditional principle of ‘separatid 
of church and state.” 

At the present time, Dr. Brickm: 
pointed out, there “are numerous 1 
ligious schools which are enjoying tt 
benefits of loans for improving instru 
tion in science, mathematics, and la: 
guages under the National Defense A! 
Oi WOES” ; 

Asserting that the American pubb 
school was in fact “a nonsectaria 
Christian” institution, the educator cos 
tended that “compulsory school atten) 
ance often means compulsory parti 
ipation in religious ceremonies” in tk 
public schools. | 

Dr. Brickman declared that “for to 
long the American Jewish communi! 
has been one-sidedly devoted to tl 
dubious doctrine of separationism.” 

In adopting resolutions, the delegat! 
warned that difficulty in’ getting sufi 
cient support from Jewish sources fe 
Hebrew schools would lead ‘inevitab: 
“to the strengthening of pressures wit! 
in the day school movement to seek th 
much-needed aid from government 
sources which the (Hebrew PTA) fed’ 
rations vehemently discourage.” 

The delegates were sent from 15 
Hebrew day schools in 75 cities ar 
Tepresented some 20,000 members. 
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ees Spiritualism as 
ajor Problem for 
hurches of Brazil 


either Communism nor Castroism 
making any headway in Brazil be- 
se of that nation’s traditional love 
liberty, Dr. John F. Soren of Rio de 
leiro, president of the Baptist World 
jance, reported at a recent meeting 
the church body’s executive com- 
ttee. 

he major problem confronting 
irches of Brazil is not Marxist athe- 
but a revival of spiritualism, Dr. 
ren said. 

jThe cult, known as “macumba,” de- 
es its roots from primitive animism, 
well as from pseudo-scientific com- 
nication with an alleged “spirit 
tld,’ and is enjoying a growth in 
azil that has deeply concerned both 
man Catholic and Protestant Jead- 
s, he explained. 

Commenting on recent religious ten- 
ns in Puerto Rico caused by inter- 
ntion of Roman Catholic bishops in 
island’s elections, Dr. Soren said: 
hat happened there is typical of 
at has happened in the rest of Latin 
nerica—a strong reaction against 
e involvement of the church in 
RELICS.” 

He also observed that the Baptist 
ovement is growing rapidly in Brazil 
d elsewhere in Latin America pri- 
arily because of its emphasis on “per- 
nal evangelism.” By making each 
ember feel a personal responsibility 
r evangelism, membership is rapidly 
creasing, he added. 


“Pravda” Urges Tact in 
-Anti-Church Reporting 


Pravda, Russia’s leading Communist 
ewspaper, has warned the Soviet press 
) use more tact and not to “tread too 
eavily on the toes” of believers in 
reading atheistic propaganda. 

In an unsigned, four-column editorial 
ravda recalled the advice recently 
ven by Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev: 
Being atheists does not mean we have 
ie right to insult the religious feelings 
f churchgoers.” 

“Unfortunately,” Pravda commented, 
not all Soviet publications remember 
lis advice.” The Communist paper 
ided that many Soviet publications 
‘veal a lack of objectivity by branding 
1 churchgoers as “illiterate people.” 

Especially terrible, it said,” “isi-the 
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jargon in some atheistic articles which 
call religious meetings ‘gangster meet- 
ings’ or ‘wasp nests.’ ” 

Pravda also condemned as ‘“one- 
sided atheistic propaganda” reports of 
alleged immoral deeds on the part of 
some clergy “which have filled the 
Soviet publications lately.” 

Such articles, the editorial said, “only 
annoy religious believers and should 
not play the main role in the antireli- 
gious propaganda which is a very im- 
portant part of the Communist up- 
bringing.” 

The paper stressed that “only edu- 
cative methods are permissible, along 
with careful supervision to ensure that 
the clergy obeys the Soviet law.” 

Pravda softened its criticism by cit- 
ing papers which, it is said, are promot- 
ing in a proper manner the “final aim” 
of Communism — “the liberation of all 
citizens from the poisonous influence of 
religion.” 


Hits “Pomposity” of 
Inaugural Prayers 


The “pomposity” of the prayers by 
four religious leaders at President Ken- 
nedy’s televised inaugural ceremony 
“set dynamic religion back 50 years 
wherever mass media communication 
reached,” according to Dr. W. Clark 
Ellzey of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

“A meaningful commitment  pro- 
found in its simplicity was weighted 
down by ecclesiastical pomposity and 
obvious jousting for superiority,” he 
said in addressing the recent St. Louis 
meeting of the NCC Christian educa- 
tion division. 

Families, he said, have found it 
difficult to explain to their children 
“those religious campaign speeches dis- 
guised as prayer.” 

In another address Dr. Ellzey, chair- 
man of the college’s department of 
marriage and the home, said a revolu- 
tion in family life has toppled the 
father from his eminence as “boss.” 

“The myth of male superiority has 
been dissipated,” he said, and mascu- 
line and feminine differences are fading 
as the patriarchal family is made ob- 
solete by the “combined forces of a 
scientific and social revolution.” 

Dr. Ellzey also observed that the 
church and religion “have been toppled 
from their ancient seat of authority and 
are now negotiating with the universi- 
ties and science for partnership in the 
quest for truth.” 
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Lutheran Clothing Drive 
Scheduled April 2—16 


Congregations of eight Lutheran 
bodies in America have been asked to 
contribute to Lutheran World Relief’s 
annual spring clothing appeal, sched- 


uled for the two weeks after Easter, 
April 2—16. 
In announcing its appeal, LWR 


stressed an “unabated need” for cloth- 
ing and blankets in many world areas. 

Participating in the drive will be the 
six members of the National Lutheran 
Council, the Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod’s Board of World Relief, 
and the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod’s General Relief Committee. 

“The heart of Lutheran World Re- 
lief beats out the plea that each family 
in your parish will share good, usable 
clothing,” says Rev. Ove R. Nielsen, 
assistant executive secretary of LWR. 
The need remains great, he reports, in 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Burma, 
Yugoslavia, Chile, Brazil, Austria, and 
Germany. 

Recently, he adds, LWR provided a 
$5,000 grant to purchase blankets and 
shipped 200,000 pounds of clothing to 
Bedouins stricken by famine and 
drought in South Jordan. 

Last year’s LWR spring and Thanks- 
giving appeals brought a record 5.111- 
888 pounds of clothing. 

Food, clothing, medicines, and other 
articles valued at nearly $13 million 
were shipped to 18 countries in 1960 
through Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 


ONE OF TWO CORNERSTONES for resi- 
dence halls at the St. Louis seminary is 
laid by President Alfred O. Fuerbringer. 
Fritz and Mezger Halls, named after 
former faculty members, will house 44 
students each. 


BEING SWORN IN as chief administrative officer for the city of New Orleans is 


Glenn P. Clasen (left), member of St. Stephen’s Lutheran (Missouri Synod) Church 


in suburban Aurora Gardens. Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison, who administered 


the oath, said that Mr. Clasen’s 11-year record as councilman “has earned the 
confidence of everyone connected with the city government. 


Higher Interest Rate 
Brings $212 Million 
For Church Extension 


Church extension needs in Synod 
will run in excess of $37 million for 
the next two years, Synod’s Church 
Extension Board announced after a re- 
cent Chicago meeting. 

Synod’s_ seven seaboard Districts 
alone will require $15,300,000 in 
church extension assistance, the Board 
learned, since Districts along the At- 
lantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts are 
experiencing the most rapid growth but 
lack the numerical strength of the Mid- 
western Districts. 

Demands of 11 other Districts which 
receive aid from Synod at large will 
raise total requirements of Synod’s 
general Church Extension Fund to 
$19,300,000 over the next two years, 
noted Fred A. Lietz, executive secretary 
of the department. In addition to the 
general fund, each of the 32 Districts 
has its own Church Extension Fund. 

More than $2,500,000 was received 
in church extension loans between 
Nov. 1 and Feb. 15 since Synod raised 
the interest rates last fall, Secretary 
Lietz reported. 

“On the basis of this fine record,” he 
added, “we are convinced that when 
Synod’s members are alerted to a need, 
they have the material resources to 
respond.” 

Current interest rates on notes in de- 
nominations of $100 or more are: 3% 
on 30-day demand notes; 314% on 
180-day demand notes; 334% on one- 
or two-year term notes; 4% on three- 
or four-year term notes. On five-year 
notes in denominations of $10,000 or 
more the interest rate is 414 per cent. 
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Briefly Told 
Cha-Cha “Sinful” 


Father Reginaldo Francisco of Rome, 
a Dominican priest who has made 
a study of modern dancing, has branded 
the cha-cha as sinful. Also sinful, he 
said, are the rumba, the carioca, the 
bolero, the mambo, the samba, swing, 
boogiewoogie, and calypso. These 
dances, he explained, “because of their 
postures, movements, and swayings, are 
definitely lascivious and an offense to 
virtue. They are morally very danger- 
ous and are by themselves a sin.” He 
said rock ’n’ roll is “less lustful.” 


On to Japan 


Synod’s Board for Missions to the 
Deaf will request the July Fiscal Con- 
ference to allocate $15,000 for opening 
work among the deaf in Japan with two 
missionaries in 1962. 


TV Decoration 


When “This Is the Life,” Synod’s 
television series, was awarded the 
George Washington Honor Medal by 
Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, 
Pa., it marked the sixth time a program 
of the series received Foundation rec- 
ognition and the second time it gained 
the top honor in its class. This year’s 
award-winning program, entitled “The 
Trap of Freedom,” treated the theme 
of parental responsibility for the Chris- 
tian training of the nation’s children. 


New Role for Ray 


Captain Raymond C. Hohenstein, 
21-year veteran in the U. S. Navy chap- 
laincy, has accepted the post of direc- 
tor of special services with Synod’s 
Armed Services Commission and has 
been named associate secretary of the 
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Lutheran Service Commission. CH 
lain Hohenstein in April will suces 
Rev. Walter E. Kraemer, pastor-e 
of Grand Lake Lutheran Church, QO 
land, Calif. . 


Can You Top This? 


From the Northwest District Edin 
of the WITNESS we learn that probat 
our most distant subscriber is Dag 
Sylwester at the South Pole, where: 
is On a research project for the Arq 
and Antarctic Research Foundatij 
Washington, D.C. David is a soni 
Rev. and Mrs. Walter Sylwester, Ew 
ett, Wash. 


. .. Or This? 


The South Wisconsin District Edit 
also has a “top this” item: “Five of 
six children in the Riemer family (Tm 
ity, Freistadt, Wis.) are dedicat 
themselves to the Lord’s work.” TI 
five: Hilbert at the St. Louis seminaa 
Leroy and Carlton at Concordia C 
lege. Milwaukee; Marcella at the Riv 
Forest teachers college; and ola 
brother Milton, an instructor at Tex 
Concordia, Austin. Thirteen you 
people of the Freistadt church are pr 
paring for full-time Kingdom servic: 


JFK to LB 


Commenting on a newsman’s qui 
tion during a recent Washington pre 
conference concerning distribution 
surplus food to the needy overse: 
President John F. Kennedy said 
would be “very reluctant to abando 
church and other private relief orgai 
zations “because they have done a fin 
class job in assisting us to get this fo? 
out.” The questioner was Rev. Lambe 
Brose, director of publications for Sy 
od’s Armed Services Commission ai 
Washington correspondent for the L 
theran Layman. 


Mother Wiederaenders Dies 


She was ‘mentally alert” un 
stricken Feb. 22, said Dr. Roland 
Wiederaenders, WITNEss Editor; 
Board chairman, in reporting the dea 
of his 90-year-old mother, his rease 
for missing a March 1 Board meetin 
Born in Round Top, Tex., Bertha Doe 
became Mrs. Carl Wiederaenders 
1892. Four of the surviving childre 
were born in Serbin; four, includir 
Synod’s Second Vice-President, in Cli 
ton. Father (1949) and Mother Wi 
deraenders were buried from Immanu 
Church, Clifton, their church hon 
since 1904, 
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CEDAR RAPIDS CHURCHES TAKE PART 
IN “PILOT” SPIRITUAL LIFE MISSION 


Five churches of the Cedar Rapids, 
a, area last month took part in 
“pilot” Spiritual Life mission, de- 
ned to take a “good, honest look” 
themselves in the light of God’s 
ord and their evangelistic potential. 
Projected as an extension of the 
aching-Teaching-Reaching mission, 
ording to Rev. Oswald A. Waech, 
nod’s Secretary of Evangelism, the 
iritual Life mission is a congrega- 
nal workshop of two and one-half 
ys, based on a congregational self- 
ndy. After this “inreach” into the 
ngregation, he says, two and one-half 
ys of “outreach” may follow. 

The self-study phase of the Cedar 
hpids mission, which represented sev- 
al hundred man-hours of work in 
h of the five congregations, was 
mpleted by December 1960. 

Climax of the mission came on Feb. 3 
d 4, when guest resource leaders met 
th the various congregational officers 
d organizations. The guest leaders 
sO preached on Feb. 5, trained lay 
sitors in the afternoon, and conducted 
dedication services in the evening. 
On Feb. 6 and 7 most of the congre- 
tions scheduled services similar to 
Ose conducted during a PTR mission. 
“The Spiritual Life mission aims to 
fine the assets of a congregation and 
use the latent talents which exist in 
ery congregation,” says Rev. Waech. 
t does not come with an imperialistic 
irit of trying to make all other work 
the church appear irrelevant. Rather 
comes beseeching all working agen- 
es in the congregation to look at their 
al commission seriously.” 

After a congregation has studied such 


fter the Sunday evening congregational rededication service at Trinity Church, 


facets of its life as church and Com- 
munion attendance, membership par- 
ticipation and conservation, a “con- 
certed effort is made to improve the 
areas of unexploited strength by means 
of a congregational workshop.” The 
purpose of the SLM, explains Secretary 
Waech, is “not merely to discover and 
interpret these facts but to act on the 
facts and plan on continuing action.” 

Playing a key role in the operation 
of the SLM is a guest resource person, 
a visiting pastor who serves as an ob- 
server, analyst, and consultant. He also 
preaches, assists the congregation in 
evaluating self-study materials, and 
helps lay plans for continuous evange- 
lism programing. 

“Will you pray for the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance upon future endeavors of this 
nature?” asks Secretary Waech. He 
adds that Districtwide Spiritual Life 
missions are scheduled in North Wiscon- 
son (Oct. 20—25) and Kansas (Oct. 27 
(to) SUL) 


“Even to Old Age” 


One hundredth birthday greetings 
came to Mrs. Mary Jaqua, Napoleon, 
Ohio, trom fellow members of Saint 
Paul’s Church in the form of a scroll 
designed by Rev. Mark H. Wegner, 
senior pastor, and highlighting Psalm 
FIAT, 18: “O God, feom my youth 
Thou hast taught me, and J still pro- 
claim Thy wondrous deeds. So even to 
old age and gray hairs, O God, do not 
forsake me, till I proclaim Thy might 
to all the generations to come.” 
Wegner is now the senior pastor of 
Christ Memorial Church, Milwaukee. 


edar Rapids, lowa, Secretary Waech gives recommendations for future action. 
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Pastor - 


Focus on April. 


God at Work 


“What is God doing now?” a Tokyo 
professur asks his seminary students on 
their first day in class. He seldom gets 
an answer. 

The new seminarians seem to feel 
that God has been resting since He 
finished creating the world. They for- 
get that God neither slumbers nor 
sleeps; He is constantly at work, goy- 
erning His world, upholding all things 
by the word of His power. God is at 
work in His church, bringing men to 
faith, guiding, strengthening, and com- 
forting them through His Word. 

When we worship, meditate, pray, 
or read His Word, God is “working” 
harder than any of us —if indeed it is 
possible to compare the “labor” of the 
omnipotent God with human effort. 

God is at work in you “both to will 
and to do of His good pleasure” (Phi- 
lippians 2:13) is the theme many con- 
gregations will emphasize during April. 

It should encourage and comfort us 
to know that God does not leave us to 
our weakness or distress but dwells in 
us by His Holy Spirit. He enables us 
to believe His holy Word, to undertake 
and accomplish for Him what we can- 
not do of our own accord. 

To remember this constant and con- 
tinuing work of God in us gives Him 
all the glory for any good we may 
achieve. 


Retreats 


Many zones of the Lutheran 
Women’s Missionary League will con- 
duct retreats next month. On an aver- 
age 80, 100, or more women come to- 
gether for two days of Bible study and 
soul searching. God is at work in them. 
Most of the groups plan their own pro- 
grams. LWML members find these 
withdrawals from daily routines spir- 
itually refreshing. 

Some pastors and groups of congre- 
gations also conduct postconfirmation 
retreats after Easter. Youngsters de- 
velop a close comradeship at a retreat. 
They also learn to exercise earnest 
Christian concern for one another. 

Retreats for church leaders are be- 
coming more general too. During these 
“God at work” gatherings men and 
women prepare the congregational pro- 
gram from September to June. They 
also prepare for their part of the work. 

Whether we retreat or not, we should 
be making definite progress in faith, 
love, and good works — through Him 
who is at work in us. 
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Expects Synod’s Program 
Of Reorganization to 
“Move Along Rapidly” 


With the successful appointment of 
Dr: Walter F. Wolbrecht as Executive 
Director of the Board of Directors, im- 
plementation of the 1959 convention 
resolutions calling for revision of Syn- 
od’s administrative structure is expected 
to move ahead rapidly, according to 
Dr. Oliver R. Harms. 

Synod’s First Vice-President is chair- 
man of the Synodical Survey Commis- 
sion, which has the primary responsi- 
bility for carrying out “reorganization” 
resolutions adopted by the San Fran- 
cisco convention. He is also chairman 
of the Implementation Committee, 
through which the Survey Commission 
does the actual carrying out. 

“No one is happier than the members 
of the Implementation Committee that 
Dr. Wolbrecht has accepted this key 
post,” Dr. Harms said in announcing 
that the committee at its Feb. 28 ses- 
sions had taken swift action on decisions 
which hinged upon the appointment of 
the Executive Director. 

The Implementation Committee is 
made up of three members of Synod’s 
Board of Directors (William F. Fenske, 
Clarence Amling, Dr. E. T. Bernthal), 
three members of the Synodical Survey 
Commission (Milton Carpenter, Dr. A. 
G. Huegli, Dr. Paul F. Koenig), three 
members of the College of Presidents 
(Dr. Ottomar Krueger, Rev. Ernst H. 


Stahlke, Rev. Frederick Niedner, Jr.), 
and Synod’s First Vice-President as 
chairman without vote. 

Committee. action which received 
Board of Directors approval included 
reaffirmation of the alignment of Syn- 
od’s boards, committees, and commis- 
sions under four major sections — 
governmental, operating, service, and 
administration. 

Assignments of the various boards 
and agencies under the operating divi- 
sions (world missions, North American 
missions, special ministries, higher edu- 
cation, communications, and public re- 
lations) and under the service divisions 
(parish education and parish services, 
social action and welfare, church litera- 
ture) were also completed. 

Realignment of boards and agencies 
under divisional groupings with regular 
consultative meetings, according to Dr. 
Harms, will make possible more effi- 
ciency, economy, and effectiveness be- 
cause of better planning, better organ- 
ization, and better co-ordination. 

The divisional arrangement, he em- 
phasized, “is not to exercise control 
over what the independent departments 
of a division may do, but rather to 
facilitate joint planning and promotion 
through interchange of information.” 

Citing as an example the division of 
world missions, he noted that by ad- 
vance announcement of plans, co- 
ordinating work, and avoiding duplica- 
tion of printed materials, boards may 
operate more effectively and reduce 
budget appropriations. 


The Implementation Committee 
structed Dr. Wolbrecht to undert 
studies and consultations looking tow4 
the formation of the Council of Ad 
istrators. The Council will be compo: 
of the President, First Vice-Presidd 
Treasurer, and Controller of Synod; 
Executive Director (chairman); d 
seven divisional chairmen. : 

Appointment of divisional chair 
will be made by the Board of Direct} 
upon recommendation of the Executt 
Director with concurrence of the Pi 
ident. Initial appointments of divisio 
chairman are expected by the M 
meeting of the Board. They will t 
minate Oct. 1, 1962. 

Executive Director Wolbrecht, 
early this month was formally presen 
to Synod’s “official family” in his 
capacity as executive officer of 
Board of Directors, will be officia 
installed at the Lutheran Building chai 
during the May meeting of the Colld 
of Presidents. As the Board’s execut! 
officer, Dr. Harms explained, Dr. Wi 
brecht will assist Synod’s President: 
those phases of administration w 
which the Board of Directors is ce 
cerned. 

Asked if he thought that results, 
Synod’s administrative reorganizati 
would be apparent by the time of 1 
Cleveland (1962) convention, 1 
Harms said, “We are hopeful that 7 
new arrangement will by 1962 br: 
into evidence new efficiency and beti 
planning in synodical affairs.” 
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Answers to “Testing Your Religious Vocabulary” 


1. Commandment (C)—The name Maundy Thursday 
for the Thursday before Easter survives from the Middle Ages. 
It was the day on which Jesus washed the disciples’ feet and 
then gave them His mandatum novum (Latin for new command- 
ment): “Love one another as | have loved you"’ (John 13:34). 
Thus it became known as dies mandati, the day. of the command- 
ment, on which members of the nobility and high-ranking church- 
men in imitation of Christ's act would wash the feet of poor 
people and distribute gifts and ‘‘maundy money.”’ 


2. Supped (B) — ate supper. The word supped, which in 
the English Bible occurs only in St. Paul's account of the Lord’s 
Supper, is clarified in St. Luke’s account with ‘after supper.” 
These words show that Jesus “‘took the cup,”’ not during the 
Passover supper, but after the supper. The Lord’s Suppér was 
a new covenant. 

3. Make alive (A) — Quick (living) and quicken (make 
alive), though found frequently in the Bible, have all but passed 
from everyday usage. Traces are seen in the Apostles’ Creed 
(“judge the quick and the dead,’’ 1 Peter 4:5; 2 Timothy 4:1) 
and in such words as quicksand (moving sand) and quicksilver 
(living silver; mercury). See Psalm 119:25; John 5:21; Romans 
8:11; Ephesians 2;1, 5; Hebrews 4:12. 
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4. Buy back (B) — The two New Testament words trat 
lated redeem mean literally to pay the purchase price and’ 
pay the ransom price. Christ became our Redeemer by buy 
us free from sin and its consequences and by Himself becom: 
the ransom price to deliver us from the devil's captivity. 1 Pe 
1:18, 19: ‘Ye were not redeemed with ... silver and gold . 
but with the precious blood of Christ.’’ Ephesians 1:7: ‘‘In wh 
we have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sin 
1 Timothy 2:6: ‘Who gave Himself a Ransom for all."’ 


5. Praise the Lord! (C) — Hallelujah is a Hebrew we 
found often in the Psalter. In the Bible, Hallelujah is translate 
but in the church's liturgy and hymns the word appears in 
original form. In the King James Version it occurs only in Re 
lation 19, where it is spelled Alleluia. 

6. Servant (B) — Use of the term ‘‘minister’’ for the Lor 
servants is in the finest Bible tradition. The Old Testament prie 
and Levites (temple servants) were so called. Paul pointe 
uses this name for himself and his fellow workers (Colossi 
1:25; Ephesians 3:7), no doubt taking his cue from the L 
Jesus: ‘‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but 
minister’’ (Matthew 20:28). The Bible also speaks of the ang 
as ministers. (Hebrews 1:7; Psalm 103:21; 104:4) 
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Notices 


-Ordinations and Installations 


stalled: PASTORS 


eker, Arthur C., as asst. pastor, Hope, Roch- 


mtzke, Robert W., Concordia, Nashville, 
enn., by Gustav Sittmann, Jan. 29. 

mm; Roland E., Grace, Santa Maria, Calif., 
y Frederick L. von Husen, Dec. 11, 1960. 
k, Orville, St. Matthew, Deerbrook, and 
t. kes Elcho, Wis., by Luther V. Stephan, 


oker, Charles M., St. Luke, Mount Clemens, 
fich., by Albert P. Knoll, Feb. 5. 

ter, Simon, Faith, Pocatello, Idaho, by 

Floyd J. Schwieger, Feb. 5. 

eier, Alvin C., Grace, Chicago, Ill., by Ken- 

neth R. Young, Jan. 29. 

iller, Channing, St. John, Monett, Mo., by 
Pres. W. J. Stelling, Feb. 12. 

ock, George W., Emmaus, Tripp, S. Dak., by 
Pres. E. O. Luessenhop, Jan. 29. 

weller, Howard E., as chaplain, Lutheran 

eel St. Louis, Mo., by Kurt W. Biel, 
eb. 5. 


otenhauer, C. Donald, Blaine Village Mis- 
sion, Coon Rapids, Minn., by E. H. Bohrer, 
Jan. 29. 

ager, Gilbert B., Grace, Burkburnett, Tex., 
by H. R. Frerking, Feb. 5. 

ltz, Martin L., Immanuel, Elmhurst, Ill., by 
Pres. Theo. F. Nickel, Jan. 29. 

yer, Herman D., Lindsay Lutheran, Lindsay, 
and Trinity, Exeter, Calif., by Albert C. 
Young, Feb. 5. 

egeler, Dean, St. John, South Weymouth, 
Mass., by Norman D. Kretzmann, Jan. 29. 
hielo, Paul, as missionary in East Norwich 
larea, L.J., N.Y., by R. P. F. Ressmeyer, 
Jan. 29. 

etter, Eugene H., St. John, Battle Creek, 
Nebr., by Arnold Deke, Feb. 5. 

agner, Paul L., as assoc. pastor, Trinity, 
Brooklyn, N.¥., by R. PP. F. Ressmeyer, 
Sept. 16, 1960. 

egner, Mark H., Christ Memorial, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., by Pres. H. W. Baxmann, Feb. 12. 
iegler, Donald C., Zion, Carlinville, Ill., by 
Pres. Alfred Buls, Feb. 5. 

jekert, Wilfred, St. Peter, Morrison, Ill., by 
E. C. Beversdorf, Feb. 5. 


TEACHERS 


‘lein, Wesley D., Our Redeemer, Herington, 
Kans., by James L. Ackerman, May 15, 1960. 
utherford, Cand. William, St. John, Elgin, 
Tll., by Elmer T. Grotelueschen, Feb. 5. 


Official Notices 


‘Rev. John Bollmann, Ellendale, N. Dak., has 
een appointed Counselor of the South Cen- 
ral-Circuit to replace Rev. Walter Eifert, who 
ccepted a call into another District. —L. K. 
fevER, President, North Dakota District. 


Rev. George W. Mathiasen, Aberdeen, Idaho, 
as been appointed Counselor of Circuit 11 to 
eplace Rev. Ernest G. Riedel, who accepted 
call into another District. — Cart H. BEN-~ 
ENE, President, Northwest District. 


Appointment to 
Board for Support and Pensions 


Rev. Emmett H. Fastenau, Baltimore, Md., 
as accepted the apvointment to membership 
n Synod’s Board for Support and Pensions 
» fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
ev. B. W. Janssen. JoHN W. BEHNKEN 


Appointment of Board of Control 
for the 
Future Junior College in Michigan 


In conformity with Resolution 34, Section E 
Com. 1), the undersigned has appointed the 
lowing to membership on the Board of 
ontrol for our future junior college in Michi- 


{ARCH 21, 1961 


gan: Rev. W. Harry Krieger (Michigan Dis- 
trict), Rev. John.C. Streit (English), Rev, 
Arno E. Krentz (Central), Walter H. Moeller 
(Michigan) , Ernest C. Laetz (Michigan), Dr. 
Elmer Pflieger (Michigan), and Martin in 
Rummel (English). 

All of these men have accepted the appoint- 
ment. JOHN W. BEHNKEN 


Calls for Nominations 


The Board of Control of the new synodical 
college in Michigan, with the approval of the 
Board for Higher Education, herewith re- 
quests the congregations of Synod and others 
entitled to do so to nominate candidates for 
the presidency of. the college. 

Candidates must possess the necessary 

qualifications to serve as the spiritual, aca- 
demic, and administrative head of the school, 
executive officer of the Board of Control, spir- 
itual adviser to the students, and to perform 
related duties of the office as outlined in the 
synodical Handbook. 
_ Since this is an entirely new school, offer- 
ing the freshman and sophomore college years 
of preprofessional training for pastors, teach- 
ers, and deaconesses, a high degree. of theo- 
logical and administrative competence and 
experience is most desirable. Above all, the 
candidates proposed should be sound church- 
men, well equipped to direci this institution 
toward the objectives assigned to it by the 
Synod. 

Nominations should be in the hands of the 
secretary of the Board of Control, postmarked 
not later than April 26, 1961.—-Ernesr C. 
Laetz, Secretary, Board of Control, 2020 Dex- 
ter Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


With the approval oi the Board for Higher 
Education, the Board of Control of St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kans., herewith issues a call 
for nominations for associate professors in the 
fields of classical languagés and music. Ali 
nominations, together with the recommenda- 
tions, must be filed with the Office of the 
President, St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans., 
by April 15. Hart W. ScHMIESING, Secretary, 
Board of Control. 


The Board of Control of St. Paul’s College, 
Concordia, Mo., with the approval of the 
Board for Higher Education, herewith invites 
all congregations and others so authorized to 
nominate candidates for the position of asso- 
ciate professor in languages, particularly Ger- 
man. Candidates must possess the necessary 
spiritual and academic qualifications to give 
instruction by word and example to those 
who will become pastors and teachers in The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. Send all 
Nominations and pertinent information re- 
garding candidates by May 21 to President 
Lambert Mehi, St. Paul’s College, Concordia, 
Mo. — Howarp G. BartuH, Secretary, Board of 
Control. 


The Board of Control of Concordia College, 
Austin, Tex.. with the consent of the Board 
for Higher Education, herewith issues a call 
for the nominations of candidates for the 
position of associate professor of foreign lan- 
guages with a. special proficiency in Greek 
and German. All nominations, together with 
recommendations, must be filed with the Of- 
fice of the President, Concordia College, Aus- 
tin, Tex., within 30 days of the appearance 
of this notice. —Howarp H. Kein, Secretary, 
Board of Control. 


Election Results 


Dr. Oscar E. Feucht, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
elected director of the Lutheran Lay Training 
Institute to be established on the campus of 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rev. Walter G. Boss, Salem, Oreg., has been 
called as associate professor of German at 
Concordia College, Milwaukee. — FELIX KRETZ- 
scHMmaR, Secretary, Board of Control. 


Available 


Altar, lectern, pulpit, two floral stands, 
Communion rail, paraments and case, baptis- 
mal font in natural-finish plywood, brass 
cross, and two brass candlesticks. Transpor- 
tation charges oniy. Write: RicHARD ABELN, 
9041 Sappington Road, St. Louis 26, Mo. 


Colonial style altar, 64 31 x 32, with Lord’s 
Supper plaque; pulpit, 52” wide and 36” deep; 
two hymnboards; Communion rail with clos- 
ing section; velvet paraments in four litur- 
gical colors. For transportation cost. Write: 
Rev. R. G. PranscuKe, 11455 Sioux, Detroit 39, 
Mich. 
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Pastors; Changes of Address 


Allison, Harold M. (crm), 630 Sar i 
Rd., Arcadia, Calif. , mar Lis Rey 
Bahr, Ferdinand, 1508 12th St., Bedford, Ind. 
Beckmann, Samuel H., Junin 554, Boulogne 
oe Mer, FCN-Belgrano Rep., Argentina, 


Bliss, Clifford L., Climbing Hill, Iowa 
Collier, John S., 5122 Ridge Rd., West 
Spencerport, N. Y. 
Czamanske, W. M. (em.), Washington Hotel, 
Watertown, Wis. 
Destinon, J. T. (em.), Lake and Forest Club, 
R. 1, Brownstown, Ind. 
Hartman, Elvir W., 8124 Burnham Rd., 
El Paso. Tex. 
Hass, LeRoy, No. 860 4-Chome, Shimo-Me- 
guro, Meguro-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Hein, Hugo, 110 North Tenth, 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 
Heinlein, Harold E., 2602 Davenport, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 
Hoeferkamp, Robert, Apartado Postal 234, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Hoffmann, Victor W. (em.), 2919 Fifth Ave., 
Kearney, Nebr. 
Huth, Walter A., 574 Highland Ave., Ottawa 
3, Ont., Can. 
Janke, Palmer L., Jr., 606 W. Yosemite Ave., 
Manteca, Calif. 
Kamrath, Robert F., Box 146, Wilson, Tex. 
Kautz, Chan. (Major) Wm. K., 28th General 
Hospital, APO 219, New York, N. Y. 
Kipp, Fred E., 316 W. Clinton St., Napoleon, 
110 
Klewin, Chap. Thomas W., Box 304, Hd. Sq. 
Pea A. B. Wg., APO 323, San Francisco, 
alif. 
Kohn, Gerard E., 80 Highland Pkwy., Ro- 
chester 20, N. Y. 
aA Eugene, 431 Colorado St., Fairfield, 
ralif. 
Kuntz, Arnold G., 5146 E. Arbor Rd., 
Long Beach 8, Calif. 
Leonhardt, Elmer F., 206 Pine St., Chester- 
town, Md. 
Loock, Lambert E., Jr., Box 36, Ogoja Town, 
Nigeria, W. Africa 
Ludwig, Chap. (Capt.) Paul W., Office of 
the Base Chaplain, Hunter AFB, Ga. 
Mahder, George J., 614 S. Franklin, 
Greenville, Mich. 
Mahler,. Gerhardt (erm), 9134 Fort Donel- 
son Dr., Granthaven, St. Louis 23, Mo. 
Maier, Simon, 773 Birch, Pocatello, Idaho 
Maier, Walter A., Jr., 3101 W. Highland 
Blvd., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
Mantynen, R. O., 269 Forest Hill Dr., Kit- 
chener, Ont., Can. 
Mesenbring, Victor H., 111 Vine St., 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Meyer, Reuben W., 309 E. Piankishaw, 
Paola, Kans. 
Meyer, Richard H., Yama No-te, 20-11, Ko- 
toni-cho, Sapporo, Hokkaido, Japan 
Niermann, W. H., 440 First Ave., 
Iowa City, lowa 
Oetting, J. Louis, 1102 First St., 
Jackson, Mich. 
Quigley, Darrel M., Minami Hinodemachi, 
Iechan-Mura Uryu-gun, Hokkaido, Japan 
Riedel, Ernest G., 2400 Wilshire Rd., 
Soringfield, Ill. 
Ries, Herbert H., 313 Harvard, Liberal, Kans. 
Ruf, Haroid E., Box 1265, Williams Lake, 
iB. CoCan: 
Schlichten, Henry J. von, 10 Old Hills Lane, 
Port. Washington, N.Y. 
Schroeder, C. E. (em.), 140-71 Ash Ave., 
Apt. 505, Flushing 55, N. Y. 
Seyer, Herman D., 169 Linda Vista Dr., 
Lindsay, Calif. 
Stein, W. Eduard, 518 Mechanic St., 
Girard, Pa. 
Symank, Walter H., Box 224, Mascoutah, Il. 
Taron, Richard, 2708 Elmo PIl., 
Middletown, Ohio 
Tippin, Edward G., 320 Ridgelake Dr., 
Metairie, La. 
Wahl, John F., 1906 Santa Clara Ave., 
Alameda, Calif. : 
Werfeimann, Arthur H. 1102 Hia- 
watha Dr., Elgin, Ill. 

Widenhoefer, Edward (em.), 116 Leo, 
Columbia, Ill. 

Ziegler, Donald, 509 S. Broad St., 
Carlinville, Ill. 


(em.), 


Teachers: 
Bode, Gerhard F., 403 Second Ave., 8. W., 
Austin, Minn. 
Brutlag, Marlin, 18155 Davidson Rd., 
Fraser, Mich. 
Semmann, Kenneth W., 509 N. Ninth Ave., 
Maywood, Ill. 
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Report of Synod’s Treasurer 


Receipts from District Treasurers 


1961 Receipts 
Districts Pledge 1/12 of Pledge 2-1-61 to 2-28-61 
Alberta and British Columbia $ 85,000 Saeet,083 $ 4,515 
Atlantic 850,000 70,833 39,268 
“= California and Nevada 384,000 32,000 32,000 
™ Central 1,600,000 133,333 98,603 
= Central Illinois 650,000 54,167 SAG | 
Colorado 260,000 21,667 19,443 
: Eastern 480,000 40,000 40,000 
se English 1,000,000 83,333 66,497 
wt Florida-Georgia 150,000 12,500 12,581 ! 
q Iowa East 395,000 32,916 32,917 e 
** Towa West 701,233 58,436 41,000 
te Kansas 560,000 46,667 33,800 
"3 Manitoba and Saskatchewan 75,000 6,250 nial 
z Michigan 1,715,000 142,917 95,264 Me 
, Minnesota 1,800,000 150,000 94,307 Y 
x Montana 76,000 6,333 4,264 ; 
g North Dakota 205,000 17,083 9,585 
North Wisconsin 750,000 62,500 34,977 
Northern Illinois 1,338,750 111,562 70,524 
Northern Nebraska 450,000 37,500 21,904 
Northwest 400,000 Boeo05 29,583 
Oklahoma 162,400 13)533) 13,838 
Ontario 180,000 15,000 15,000 
South Datota 315,000 26,250 18,606 
South Wisconsin 1,125,000 93,750 $9,429 
Southeastern 345,000 28,750 28,750 
Southern 172,000 14,333 14,333 
Southern California 370,000 30,833 28,333 EX 
* Southern Illinois 415,000 34,583 23,531 
'% Southern Nebraska 472,500 39,375 31,192 
rs Texas 633,940 52,828 25,210 & 
“ Western 1,325,000 110,417 79,384 
na) oe ee AE cle ee. ee ee Fie ia oon anh LHS 
3 $19,440,823 $1,620,069 $1,172,805 = 
a Synod’s 1961 Budget Requirements $21,046,000 
MarTIN E, STRIETER, Treasurer 
= 
oer 


Days of Testing 


Let’s not close our eyes to facts. 
Many, though not most, of our 
members are now feeling a pinch in 
their incomes. This calls for a wise 
use of the money God has made 
available to them. Some members 
may be tempted to give less to Christ 
and His worldwide cause in order to 
make up somewhat for less income. 
_ Any reduction in giving to Christ 
for this reason would be unworthy 
of those who claim to be His own 
and have pledged their all to Him 
and His gracious purpose for a sick 
world, ripe for judgment. Individu- 
als and congregations will do well 
to weigh and ponder carefully the 
words of Jesus that we are to “seek 
first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,” and His reassuring 
promise that “all these things (such 
as the necessities of life) shall be 
added unto you.” These words also 
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apply to our support of the King- 
dom. 

How will our people prove them- 
selves in these months of economic 
testing? Will this apply: “When in- 
come is less, God’s people are more 
careful in their spending and do not 
look upon their love offerings to 
Jesus as a good place to ‘cut down’ ”? 

Our first month’s offerings show a 
modest increase of 642% over the 
same month last year. This is a good 
sign. As we grow stronger in our 
trust in the Lord’s promise to pro- 
vide, our offerings should flow to. His 
altar in an ever-increasing stream. 

Oh, for a faith that will take Him 
at His word and usher in one of the 
greatest years of Kingdom work our 
church has ever known! It could be 
just that! 


J. E. HERRMANN 
Stewardship Counselor 
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District Conventions 


Okla. q 
Toda: 


April 3—7. Oklahoma: Stillwater, 
say: “The! ‘Ten Commandments 
Essayist: Dr. George J. Beto. 

April 3—7. Texas: Austin, Tex. “Walther ¢ 
the Scriptures,’ Dr. Robert Preus. 

9—13/14. Southern California: San Bex 
nardino, Calif. ‘‘The Lutheran Confessiox 
and Holy Scripture,’ Dr. H. J. A. Bouma 
ril 10—13. Southeastern: Hyattsville, 

AD iThe Ten Commandments and Modern 
plications,” Dr. George J. Beto. | 

April 11—14. Florida-Georgia: St. Petersbuny 

5 . “The Bible and the Word of God,” Di 
Richard R. Caemmerer. : 

June 5—8. Ontario: St. Catharines, Ont. “Waiz 
ther and the Scriptures,” Dr. Mark J. Steegig 

June 12—16. Western: St.Louis, Mo. ‘Con 
firmation,”’ Dr. Arthur C. Repp. 

June 13—16. English: River Forest, Il. 
Gospel or the Word,” Dr. Richard R. Caen 
merer. “The Sacrament of Holy Baptism 
Prof. Harry G. Coiner. ‘“‘The Sacrament ¢ 
the Altar,’ Dr. Walter F. Wolbrecht. 

June 19—21. Southern Illinois: Nokomis, I} 
“Affirming the Holy Christian Church, tt 
Communion of Saints,’ Prof. H. G. Coinex 

June 19—22. California and Nevada: Oaklan¢ 
Calif. ‘“‘The Inerrancy of Scripture,’ D 
Jacob A. O. Preus. ! 

June 19—22. South Wisconsin: Milwauke 
Wis. ‘‘Philippians,’’ Dr. C. August Hardt. 

June 19—23. Central: Fort Wayne, Ind. “Waa 
ther,” Dr. Lewis W. Spitz. “Ephesians,” DO 
Oscar E. Feucht. é 

June 19—23. North Dakota: Minot, N. Dali 
“Philippians,’’ Dr. Eric C. Malte. 

June 25—28. Atlantic: Bronxville, N.-v 
“Christian Motivation,’ Rev. Theodore Thon 
mahlen. , [ 

June 26—29. Eastern: Angola, N. Y. ‘“Evange: 
ism,’’ Prof. Arthur M. Vincent. 

June 26—30. Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. ; 

June 26—30. Northern Illingis: River Fores 
Ill. ‘Creation or Evolution,’’ Dr. Paul Zi 
merman. 

June 26—30. Northwest: Portland, Oreg. ‘“D) 
Cc. F. W. Walther, Evangelical Preacher ane 
Counselor,’”’ Rev. W. Harry Krieger. 

July 3—7. Alberta and British Columbia: Edk 
monton, Alta. 

Aug. 7—10. North Wisconsin: Wausau, Wi: 
“The Christian Family in the Church,” Pro» 
H. G. Coiner. : 

Aug. 13—17. Michigan: East Lansing, Mick 
“A Brief Biography of Dr. Walther,” Rev 
Paul F. Wieneke. ‘‘Walther and the Doc 
trine of the Church and Her Ministry, 
Rev. Gilbert T. Otte. ‘‘Walther’s Emphasi 
on the Priesthood of All Believers,’’ Rev 
William J. Hassold. ‘‘Walther and Christia: 
Education,” Dr. John F. Choitz. 

Aug. 14—17. Colorado: Colorado Springs 
Colo. “A Practical Program of Church Ac 
tivity,” Prof. Walter W. Stuenkel. 

Aug. 14—17. Iowa East: Hubbard, Iowée 
“Walther, the Theologian,” Rev. August F 
Suelflow. ‘District 25th Anniversary,” Rev 
Harold A. Roschke. 

Aug. 14—17. Kansas: Wichita, Kans. “Th 
Work of the Holy Spirit in the Church, 
Dr. Fred Kramer. , j 

Aug.  14—17. Minnesota: St.Paul, Minr 
“Twentieth-Century Science and Our Chris 
tian Faith,” Dr. John W. Klotz. 

Aug. 14—18. Southern Nebraska: Sewarc 
Nebr. ‘“‘The Royal Priesthood,’ Dr. Walte 
_F. Wolbrecht. 

Aug. 20—25. Iowa West; Lake Okoboji, Iowé 

The Christian and the Decalog,” Dr. Georg 
J. Beto. 

Aug. 21—25. Northern Nebraska: Sewarc 
Nebr. ‘‘Walther Continues the Reformation, 
Dr. Lewis W. Spitz. 

Aug. 21—25. South Dakota: Aberdeen, S. Dak 

Dr. C. F. W. Walther and His Relation t 
Other Lutherans,’ Rev. August R. Suelfiov 
Aug. 22—25. Central Illinois: Springfield, I 
Law and Gospel,” Dr. Frederic Niedne 

Aug. 28—Sept. 1. Southern: Mobile, Ala. “Li 
None but Christ Your Master Be,” Re 
Waldo J. Werning. 

Oct. 2—6. Montana: Laurel, Mont. 


JoHN W. BEHNKEN 
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Combat the Red Menace 


the Feb. 7 issue of the WITNESS a 
r deplored that little information -is 
ily available for combating the fiendish 
at of atheistic Communism. 
herewith wish to state that there is 
h material available and that anyone 
rested in setting up anti-Communism 
y groups may obtain such information 
writing to the Christian Anti-Commu- 
Crusade, Box 6422, Houston 6, Tex. 
f interest to Lutherans especially will 
he new periodical Through to Victory, 
ch will appear in March. This peri- 
al will serve as a clearinghouse of 
s for combating the Red menace and 
contain many practical suggestions 
anti-Communism workshops and study 
ups. Subscriptions may be obtained 
the undersigned. 


. (Rev.) PAUL C. NEIPP 
idgecrest, Calif. 


jor Threat 


he major threat to humankind today 
not Communism, as is so often sup- 
ed, but rather the condition under 
ich Communism is nurtured. Man is 
tivated for the most part by hope — 
a better day, hope for his 
When he loses hope, he 
es all equilibrium. 

n underprivileged countries, where 
n is hard pressed for the basic needs 
life, or in more affluent societies, where 
quest is either for a new thrill or for 
ew and deeper purpose, man seeks an 
nue that offers him hope. 

Ommunism is only one of the material- 
¢ systems that enlist especially the 
derprivileged with higher hope of cer- 
n materialistic achievement. More in- 
ious is the materialism that manifests 
If in the quest for economic, social, and 
ademic status. Often this form of ma- 
jalism engulfs those who should be 
iders in pointing the way to true hope. 
These are things we must think upon — 
ose of us who contend we have faith in 
sd. This call comes to us loud and 
sar: “To whom much has been given, of 
nm shall much be required.” 

Foo many of us have been eager to 
ndle in our arms all our blessings for 
rselves and, clinging tightly, claim, 
hese are mine.” Let us therefore take 
good look at ourselves, for the hour for 
‘tification is growing late. Where shall 
» begin? Begin with ourselves, of course, 
d fly to our God in prayer, through 
sus Christ, that He may give us first the 
ie and only real basic hope and _ the 
lance to exercise it in our lives; then, 
> vigor and courage not to grow weary 
well-doing but to pass this hope along 
til it encircles the globe. 

GILBERT DEGENHARDT 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ged Brothers and Sisters 


A word of thanks is due to E. Willis 
shl for his “Don’t Pity the Aged” in the 
7. 10 issue of the WITNESS. 


men 21,1961 
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Congregations of the Missouri Synod 
have sought to meet the needs of their 
aged brethren for many years. This aid 
was generally directed through the “old 
folks’ home,” or Altenheim. 

Things have changed. Pension plans 
and Social Security benefits provide some 
measure of economic security. The present 
Federal administration promises to ex- 
tend this security by providing medical 
coverage. We have a longer span of life 
to look forward to upon retirement. 

Mr. Piehl shows wisdom when he says: 
“More homes or institutions for the aged 
are not the total answer.” Perhaps it has 
become too easy for us to erect another 
building or addition and thereby feel that 
we have fulfilled our Christian obligation 
to our aged. We seem to forget that the 
home for the aged is only a last resort. 
Our aged brothers and sisters wish to be 
considered as a vital part of their local 
congregation. They want to participate in 
the total life of the parish. They do not 
want to be relegated to the rocking chair. 

Some of the prominent specialists in the 
problems of the aged are now predicting 
that the institution for the aged is on the 
way out. Those who disagree with this 
prediction are asked to consider the fol- 
lowing question: “Are you looking for- 
ward to the day when you can sell your 
home, leave your local community, friends, 
and church and spend the rest of your life 
in an old folks’ home?” 

Let us approach this subject with the 
wisdom and foresight of the present and 
the future, not merely with the emotions 


of the past. (Rev.) DONALD A. KRAFT 
New York, N. Y. 


we 


: Seamer 


CHERYL HorsTaD, member of Immanuel 
Church, New Rockford, N. Dak., was 
“poster girl” for her state’s 1961 March of 
Dimes campaign. Her cheerful disposition 
and attitude toward life are “being noticed 
by many,” says Pastor Edgar G. Greve, 
“and we hope that her Sunday school and 
church attendance are, at least in part, re- 
sponsible for it.” 


(143) 
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PAPER WAR IN NIGERIA 
African Prayer Letter No. 19 


Once again we have seen 
prayer here in Ogoja. We asked you to pray 
that we may receive a million tracts with a pic- 
ture of our Savior on one side and a few Gos- 
pel verses on the other. Your prayers for this 
project have been answered sooner than | dared 
to hepe. The tracts are now in print and will 
soon be in the mail, and perhaps by Easter 
everyone in the province will have heard of 
Him who died for them and rose again. 

But this is only the beginning of the paper 
The Communists are pouring 
tons of literature into this new 
nation. This was brought to my attention 
again just the other day, when | saw a small 
boy peddling four different Communist book- 
lets —one for nine pence, the others for six 
pence each. Editorials in local newspapers 
reveal that many Nigerians are being misled 
by their beguiling propaganda. 

Incidentally, there is currently a company of 
Russian dancers and acrobats in the country on 
a “goodwill tour’ while a delegation is in 
Lagos to establish diplomatic relations. Make 
no mistake about it. Once they get their foot 
in the door, there will be trouble. It is no 
secret that they are to a very great extent 
responsible for the chaos in the Congo. If 
they didn't actually ignite the fire, at least 
they have done all they can to fan the flames. 

We cannot simply ignore them and hope they 
will go away. Sooner or later they are going 
to cause plenty of unrest in Nigeria, and they 
will do all they can to expel the missionaries 
from the land. We must go forward wielding 
the sword of the Spirit—the Word of Recon- 


the power of 


war in Nigeria. 
inexpensive 


ciliation. One of the most effective means is 
the printed page, for the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is powerful —also in print. | have fre- 


quently heard new literates reading Christian 
literature to their illiterate friends. And we 
have heard of many conversions resulting di- 
rectly or indirectly from the printed Word. 

The Communists recognize the power of the 
press. Last year they produced five billion 
books (two for every man, woman, and child 
in the world), while some 800 million were 
being published in the United States. This fig- 
ure does not include magazines, pamphlets, and 
tracts, Their total literature budget is 40 times 
larger than that of America. 

Alongside the Communist budget, the Chris- 
tian literature budget is microscopic. We dare 
not neglect this powerful weapon any longer. 

| am convinced that Christian people will not 
fiddle away their time while the world rushes 
toward eternal flames. | know that Spirit-filled 
followers of Christ will not squander their 
money on luxuries and junk while millions are 
denied the Bread of Life. 

MORRIS WATKINS 


Ogoja, Nigeria 
SCARE SRE ARIS OEE NO 
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RESURRECTION 


THE GLORIOUS MEANING OF EASTER 


The Lenten and Easter seasons are a most appropriate time to participate 
in the church's high purpose of sharing Christ. Your training gives you 
so much to contribute and you are urged to join in this evangelism effort. 
Wherever you go you will find ample opportunity to help the unchurched 
learn of THE RESURRECTION. For the 600,000 members of Aid Association 
for Lutherans, we wish you a Happy and Holy Easter. 

| 
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AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS e APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Serving Synodical Conference Lutherans 


